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Dr. J. P. Smiru’s “ Scripture Testimony to the Messiah,’’ is a work 
which has attained to the highest reputation, not only within the pale of the 
particular sect to which the author belon; gs, but amongst all classes of be- 
lievers in the doctrines of reputed orthodoxy. It is certainly to be ranked 
amongst ihe ablest defences of those doctrines which have ever appeared. 
Learned, ingenious, and laborious, it deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the great controversy to which it relates ; and if the irresistible 
tendency of the system he defends, and the perverting prejudices to which it 
gives occasion, have led the author often to treat his opponents with great 
real injustice, there are also indications of kind fe elings, and of a desire to 
act towards them with candour and Christian meekne ss, which may with 
many persons give more we ight to his censures, rendering them, when 
fou: ided i ii error or misrepresentation, more dangerous, if not more offen- 
sive. 

It has been a special object with Dr. Smith to furnish a reply to the 
* Calm Inquiry’? of Mr. Belsham, and it is in reference more particularly 
(though by no means exclusively) to this object, that we now propose to 
examine his volumes—not that we would hold up Mr. Belsham’s work as 
faultless either in plan or execution—not, certainly, that we consider the 
great body of Christians who adopt the sentiments he defends, as answer- 
able for the mistakes into which he may have fallen or. the improper spirit 
which he is accused of having manifested - but his work being honestly 
esteemed by us an able and satisfactory treatise on a very important subject, 
wrilien under the influence of an enlightened, disinterested, and impartial 
love of truth; and the effect it lias produced upon the minds of many intel- 
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ligent and sincere inquirers being well known to us, we were anxious to 
satisfy ourselves respecting a laboured attack upon it coming from an indi- 
vidual who stands so high both as to character and attainments as Dr. 
Smith : and having long since fully satisfied ourselves, we think it season- 
able at this time, when our venerated friend has been taken from among us, 
and his work, in consequence of the very small number of copies remaining, 
may perhaps for the present have its circulation somewhat restrained, to call 
the attention of our readers to the true state of the controversy, and assist 
them in judging how far Dr. Smith has succeeded in invalidating Mr. Bel- 
sham’s arguments, or in otherwise defending the prevailing doctrine respect- 
ing the person of our Lord. 

Dr. Smith's work is divided into four books, of which the first is occupied 
with preliminary considerations ; the second is “ On the Information to be 
obtained concerning the Person of the Messiah from the Prophetic Descrip- 
tions of the Old Testament ;” the third, On the Information to be ob- 
tained concerning the Person of the Christ from the Narratives of the Evan- 
gelical History, and from our Lord's own Assertions and Intimations ;”’ and 
the fourth, “ On the Doctrine taught by the Apostles in their Inspired Mi- 
nistry concerning the Person of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ This distribution 
of the subject may probably be the most natural and useful for the impartial 
student, who, as he meets with each passage which may have a possible 
bearing on the point he is investigating, will refer to lexicographers, scho- 
liasts, and commentators, without distinction of party or opinion, and having 
obtained all the aids he can, will form his own independent judgment. But 
where the object proposed is to set before our readers the results of our 
inquiries, and to compare these results with those obtained by others, we 
cannot help thinking that such an arrangement as Mr. Belsham’s (who col- 
lects and examines in order the texts which have been adduced in support 
of each point of disputed doctrine) is more clear and satisfactory, as well as 
more favourable to conciseness. We do not think it the best method for the 
instruction of students, yet we were hardly prepared for the following re- 
marks from any one possessing the least share of judgment or candour : 


“* The selection and arrangement of texts was certainly, so far as it went, a 
suitable means; provided a due regard were had to the studying of each in 
its proper place and connexion. But to throw down before a ‘company of 
inexperienced youths a regular set of rival and discordant expositions, ‘in 
general without any additional, or at least doctrinal, comment of the com- 
piler’s own,’ appears to me to have been a method not well calculated to lead 
into the path of convincing evidence and well-ascertained truth. It might 
excite tts feeling, wordy disputation, unholy levity, and rash decision : 
but so far as either from the theory of the case or from experience I am able 
to form a judgment, I could not expect a better result, except in rare in- 


stances indeed.”—Scripture Testimony, Vol. I. Chap. vi. p. 160, second 
edition, ; 7 


On _ grounds is it here insinuated that, under Mr. Belsham’s guid- 
ance, - we _— -— not had to the connexion of texts, in defiance of his 
own rule on the subject: “ Ip order to 3 > > of 9 dis ’ 
eve ils 5 cits u * r to judge of the true sense of a disputed 
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a set of rival and discordant expositions ? Or how would this be avoided 
by changing the plan of treating the subject from Mr. B.’s to Dr. Smith’s, 
or to any other that may be suggested ? A theological lecturer is certainly 
not bound to suppress the expression of his own opinions in his class; and 
provided that his pupils are prepared not to be the passive recipients of his 
sentiments, but to reflect on all that is laid before them, and draw conclu- 
sions for themselves, it is reasonable and natural that they should have the 
benefit of his thoughts on the subject before them, as well as those of others: 
but whilst he faithfully executes the duty of opening to them the existing 
sources of information, his own opinion cannot be essential, and there may 
be circumstances in which it is much better for him not to bring it forward 
at all. If Mr. Belsham had added doctrinal comments of his own, we may 
be sure that he would now be accused of having attempted unduly to bias 
the minds of his pupils. If the fair statement of whatever has been said 
most important on each side of a disputed question, be not ‘* a method well 
calculated to lead into the path of convincing evidence and well-ascertained 
truth,’? we must presume that the plan preferred is making known only 
what has been said on one side; or, if they cannot be concealed, accompa- 
nying the arguments on the other side with such depreciating comments as 
may effectually prevent their receiving any real attention. Why the de- 
mand for profound and impartial thought on the most important topics of 
human inguiry, that which might be supposed to have, of all possible em- 
ployments, most tendency to sober the mind and impress it with a feeling of 
solemn responsibility, should be judged likely to excite ‘ party feeling, 
wordy disputation, unholy levity, and rash decision,’’ is what we cannot 
understand, nor can we conceive how the prerequisites for the successful 
study of the Scriptures demanded by Dr, Smith in the passage immediately 
following that which we have quoted, should appear to him to be opposed 


to the views of his rival, or to be any thing ditferent from what every theo- 


logical instructor, whatever might be his peculiar opinions, must desire to 


find amongst those whose studies he is called upon to direct. 

Guided by the arrangement of Dr. Smith’s work, we shall now apply our- 
selves to notice such portions of it as the limits within which this article 
must necessarily be confined, will allow us to select for animadversion ; and 
we must begin by exposing the sophistry of the first chapter, entitled, ** On 


the Evidence proper to this Inquiry :”’ 

“We cannot,” says Dr. S., “ reasonably doubt of the Unity of God, in 
every sense in which unity is a perfection : but to the exact determination of 
that sense we are not competent. A manifest unity of intelligence, design, 
and active power, does not warrant the inference that unity in all respects, 
without modification, is to be attributed to the Deity. For any thing that we 
know, or are entitled to presume, there may be a sense of the term unity 
which implies restriction, and would be incompatible with the possession of 
all possible perfection.”—P. 10. 

We ascribe unity to the Deity. Unity is a word—a significant sound— 
a sound significant (like all words) only from the power of association, and 
having no sense inherent in itself which may remain unknown to those ac- 
quainied with its ordinary usage. It is not like many words, the notions 
corresponding to which in different minds are very different : on the con- 
trary, the meaning it conveys, on all other subjects besides the one now 
under consideration, is definite, clear, and universally agreed upon. Why 
then do we employ it upon this subject ? Either our meaning is the same 
as when we apply the same term to other subjects, or we use the word in a 
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loose sense to express some resemblance or approximation to the usual 
one, or we use it without any distinct meaning at all. It is very possible 
to use a word without meaning, as part of a formula which we have been 
early taught, and which, without having been reflected upon, 1s associated, as 
a whole, with certain notions of sanctity and duty; but we manifestly cannot 
so use a word as the result of our own observations or inquiries ; it cannot, 
therefore, be in this manner that we ascribe unity to the Deity from the 
study of his works. Neither is it in the loose sense, for when we reason from 
unity of intelligence, design, and active power, to unity of mind, and there- 
fore of being, the argument may or may not be conclusive; but it has no 
meaning, no existence whatever, if we change the sense of the term. It is 
plain, then, that the unity of the Deity, as a doctrine of natural religion, 
(whether established by sufficient evidence or not,) is unity in the obvious 
sense of the term, and is opposed to plurality of persons, hypostases, or dis- 
tinctions, of whatsoever kind, in the Divine Nature. 

After some farther argument on our ignorance of the essence and mode 
cf existence of the Deity, Dr. Smith proceeds to say, 


“ These remarks have been made with a view to shew that there is no 
antecedent incredibility in the supposition, that the infifite and unknown 
essence of the Deity may comprise a plurality—not of separate beings—but 
of hypostases, subsistencies, persons; or, since many wise and good men 
deem it safest and most becoming to use no specific term for this ineffable 
subject, —of distinctions ; always remembering that such distinctions alter not 
the unity of the Divine Nature For any thing that we know, or have a right 
to assume, this may be one of the wnigue properties of the Divine Essence; a 
necessary part of that Sole Perfection which must include every real, every 
possib'e excellence ; a circumstance peculiar to the Deity, and distinguishing 
the mode of His existence from that of the existence of all dependent 
beings.” 


Now we have shewn that so far as the argument from Nature for the 
Divine Unity is good for any thing, (we will not press it as conclusive,) it is 
an argument for Unity, in the obvious and usual sense of that term, excluding 
and opposed to all plurality. No one can say that any appearance of Nature 
sanctions the doctrine which is contended for; and from the philosopher to 
= a ho one possessing the use of his reason, ever heard it proposed 

or the first time, or first applied himself to stedy it. without feelings of sur- 
prise ay d of repugnance. Ht is hardly then too A to say, See aan 
exist In every unpreyudiced mind a justifiable indisposition towards its re- 
ception — an indisposition which may indeed be overcome by evidence, but 
which must require to overcome it evidence clear, direct sonsiitenty and 
abundant, We are called upon to admit this notion of plurality ip wuity on 
the authority of revelation, whilst, inconsistently enough, we are told in the 
same bre ath that it cannot be understood. It is represented that we may 
conceive it ar that there may be a sense of the term Unity consistent 
with such pluraliy as exists in the Divine Nature, though the term Unity is 
an arbitrary sign, vnmeaning, except as it excites by association a certain 
notion in the minds of those who hear it; and the notion which it thus re- 
presents As, with equal correctiess, represented by the phrase * aleoate of 
et nak Is to meee might as consistently affirm existence and non- 
ABLEnCE O he Sa ’ . as ' : ip . a 
pent eg i be 7 the same time, as unity and plurality : yet 
We cannot even know whew. all compatible is proscribed as heresy. 
a wes Noi agp bee call pune distinctions in the Divine Nature : if 
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special but inexplicable sense ; if we substitute any other word, we must 
equally remember that it is the sign of an idea, never possessed by any hu- 
man mind, and is to us an unmeaning sound, or only reminds us at most of 
the existence of a mystery which we can never hope to penetrate. All this 
of a doctrine of revelation, a doctrine revealed, i.e. made known. JVhat 
made known ? Is it the necessity of using a certain form of words? Even 
thus the principal orthodox terms are not Scriptural—but no ! prescription 
of words is not revelation. There must be something for the understanding 
to embrace, and by meditation oa which the practical benefits of truth or 
knowledge may be obtained. It is senseless to talk of that being revealed, 
which does not even remain unintelligible, but in respect to which we are 
obliged to substitute language which excites inconsistent and utterly irre- 
concilable ideas for the confession of ignorance, It is vain to refer us to 
the mysteries of Nature and Providence, and the incomprehensibility of all 
the Divine pertections. We are, indeed, blind and feeble-minded, and it 
would be strange if finite beings could fully comprehend the attributes or 
works of Him who is intinite ; but on a!l these subjects what we think that 
we know is inteiligible and practically useful, what remains mysterious 1s so 
contessedly, and does not mock us with the pretence of being revealed in 
language which is either unmeaning or contradictory, 

It cannot then be thought unreasonable to insist that there ¢s a strong an- 
tecedent improbability attending the doctrine of the Trinity. For our own 
parts, so completely are we convinced of the sufficiency of the evidence for 
the Jewish and Christian revelations, and so deeply are we impressed with 
a sense of the importance of these dispensations to mankind, that whatever 
is proved from the records to be a genuine part of them we will submissively 
receive, and if we cannot understand it, we will believe that our profession 
of it is to do some good; but we neither can nor ought to resist the feeling 
that peculiarly strong and clear evidence is necessary to support a doctrine 
such as this: nor, if persons who were fully satisfied that no trace of it is to 
be found in the records of the Divine communications have spoken of its 
absurdity and utter impossibility, can such language with any appearance of 
justice be attributed to impiety or contempt of revelation. We do not, 
however, justify such language; what we have said has been merely in 
reply to Dr. Smith's attempt to set aside all antecedent improbability. We 
are persuaded that Unitarian. Christians act most wisely in meeung the 
quesuon simply as a Scriptural question. Other views of the subject may 
appear to them very striking, but they acknowledge the Sacred Records as 
the guides of their faith, and, firmly con: inced that the Trinity ts not taught 
or implied in them, they are anxious, 1n the first place, tairly and candidly 
to discuss that point with those who maintain the contrary position, 

‘The next passage upon which we feel ourselves compelled to remark, and 
which is an example of the treatment Mr, Beisham uniforimly receives from 
Dr. Smith, is the note (A) to Chapter ILL. which we must quote at leagth : 

** No writer can be more prompt to appeal to the original text than the 
author of the Calm /nguiry ; and for this, when reason and truth warrant the 
appeal, let him be commended. But a case happens in which the error of the 
Authorized Version affords a semblance of support to the Unitarian cause : 
and then he can argue from the very inaccuracy of the translation, with as 
coufortable a confidence as could be felt by tue most illiterate of those lay- 
preachers, upon whow, ou another occasion, he has poured unsparing con- 
tempt. (See a Letter to Lord Sidmouth, by the Rev. Tuomas Belsham, 1811 ) 
This case is one in which, witb a view to neutralize the passage, * In hiin 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ (Col. ii. 9,) he brings an 
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alleged instance of the application of similar language to Christians propre : 
‘In the Epistle to the Ephesians, chap. ii. 19, the Apostle prays that they 
may be filled with all the fulness of God, i, e. with knowledge of the Divine 
will, and conformity to the Divine image.’ P. 252.—But the Apostle 8 eX- 
pression is, ‘ that ye may be filled wréo all the fulness of God ;’ suggesting 
the sublime conception of an approximation to the Supreme perfection, 
which is begun by religion now, and shall be ever growing in the holiness 
and bliss of the future state; while the infinity of distance must for ever 
remain between Deity and the creature. This palpable error is retained in 
the text of the ‘ Improved Version,’ and the true rendering is barely men- 
tioned in a note with this vapid and silly interpretation—i. e. ‘ that ye may 
be admitted into the Christian Church.’ As if the community of Ephesian 
Christians, which had flourished so many years in full organization (Acts xx.) 
and eminent stability (Ephes. i, 13—15), was not yet to be regarded as a part 
of the Christian Church !” 


Now it happens, notwithstanding what we must call the bitterness of in- 
vective in this note, that the common version of Ephes. i. 19, 1s not a 
alpable error, and was manifestly adhered to by Mr. Belsham, whether 
rightly or not, from conviction after examination. It will be sufficient for 
us to quote Dr. Bloomfield’s note : 


‘In the interpretation of these words, the commentators, as on many other 
occasions, exceedingly differ. But, as often, the most natural, simple, and 
extensive application will be found the best. Now, as the Apostle had been 
speaking of the immense and inconceivable love of God and Christ, so here 
(I assent to Grotius, Whitby, Crellius, and Macknight) he means to say that 
by thus attaining the Holy Spirit, and having suitable conceptions of the 
great mystery of Redeeming love, they may be filled with all the spiritual 
rifts and blessings, both solleacs and extraordinary, that God can and will 
impart to his faithful worshipers. ’Ess is put for ev; than which nothing is 
more frequent in Scripture, Compare intra iv. 10, and Col. i. 9.”—BI. Re- 
censio Synoptica, Vol. VII. p. 581. 

This distinguished scholar, and the eminent critics whom he here fol- 
lows, will, in the estimation of most persons, at least protect Mr. Belsham 
from the charges of retaining a palpable error, and ignorantly or unfaith- 
fully arguing from the imaccuracy of a translation. In the Improved Ver- 
sion, it seems, Dr. Smith’s true rendering is barely mentioned in a note, 
(two different translations, however doubtful the case, can hardly be both 
introduced into the text—one must be placed in a note, or else neglected,) 
with a vapid and silly interpretation. We will only say this interpretation 
is that of Schleusner, (in verb. xAypana, No. 7,) to whom Mr. Belsham re- 
fers; and no competent judge—no one who examines his references and 
retlects on what he says—will treat it with contempt, even if he should be 
induced ultimately to reject it. 

We must now quote a paragraph from the fourth chapter, ** On the 
Errors and Faults, in relation to this Controversy, attributable to Unitarian 
Writers,” which, for its uncandid and illiberal spirit, we have hardly seen 


surpassed, even in the course of our attention to the Unitarian controversy : 

_ “* It has appeard to me,” says Dr. S., “ that one of the distinguishing fail- 
ings of the ‘nitarian theology is a propensity to generalize too soon, and to 
conclude too hastily, both in criticism and in argumentation. It seems the 
habit of its advocates to assume a few of the broadest facts in the scheme of 
Christianity, which are obvious to the most rapid glance: and, with a sweep- 
ing hand, they either crush down all the rest, and leave them unregarded, or 
they force them into an unnatural and disfiguring subordination to the fa- 


vourite assumptions, Unlike the cautious and patient spirit of true philoso- 
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phy, which is always open to the collection and the careful estimation of 
facts, and which regards nothing as more hostile to its objects than a precipi- 
tate and foreclosing generalization, the Unitarian spirit rather resembles that 
of the old scholasticism, which spurned laborious investigation and slow in- 
duction, and would force all nature into its ranks of predicaments and predi- 
cables. This may be one reason, among others, why these notions meet with 
so ready an acceptance in young minds, inexperienced, flirty, and ambitious, 
half-learned, and ill-disciplined. Here is a theology easily acquired, discard- 
ing mysteries, treading down difficulties, and answering the pleas of the or- 
thodox with summary contempt: a theology complimentary to the pride of 
those who deem themselves endowed with superior discernment, and which 
in practice is not ungenerously rigid against any favourite passion or little 
foible that is decently compatible with ¢he world’s code of morals.” 

We suppose we must expect Dr. S. to speak slightingly of our mode of 
reasoning, since he so little likes our conclusions, and we are very willing 
to leave our logic to its own defence ; but we will venture, though the same 
thought will occur to most of our readers, to illustrate the character of 
mind—young, inexperienced, flirty, and ambitious, half-learned, and tll- 
disciplined—to which our doctrines have been found acceptable, by naming 
Milton, Newton, Locke, Lardner, Priestley—and Whitby and Watts, as the 
last resting-place of their minds, at the close of lives devoted to religious 
inquiries. We are tempted to enumerate others distinguished for their 
great attainments, their powers of mind, the prejudices with which they had 
to struggle, or the sacrifices they made to what they believed to be the truth, 
but it is needless. Dr. S. may have seen that Unitarianism recommends 
itself to young minds, ardent in the pursuit of truth, ambitious of being dis- 
tinguished in promoting it, too inexperienced to be influenced by motives of 
worldly wisdom, not yet having their own thoughts lost and buried in a mass 
of iledigested learning, too wll-disciplined to suppress as criminal the doubts 
which inquiry may suggest—and he forgets that the same views have satisfied 
the matured judgment of those whose fame he cannot injure, have been en- 
tertained with the fullest conviction by those whose genius, learning, and 
virtues, he cannot prevent the better part of mankind from admiring, We 
will not stop to compare Dr. S.’s own confidence in his superior discern- 
ment with our recollections of what we have seen manifested by Unitarian 
writers; but when our theology is described as * in practice not ungene- 
rously rigid against any favourite passion or little foible that is decently 
compatible with the WoRLD’s code of morals,”’ we are called upon to reject 
the calumny ; we are entitled to express the disgust with which 1t affects us. 
We ask first, what there is in the doctrines of Unitarian Christianity which 
should make their professors indulgent to sinful passions, and ready to con- 
form their standard of duty to the merely prudential requisitions of the 
worldly-minded and irreligious ? Like others, they are taught that they are 
constantly under the eye of an all-seeing God, perfect in holiness and purity, 
who has made known to them their duty, and who will one day bring every 
work into judgment with every secret thought. Is it then because they 
believe that this all-perfect Being has given them laws, not for his own 
glory, but for their happiness, and that the strict observance of these laws is 
essential to their attainment of any real or permanent good ? Is it because 
they are assured that sin and suffering are inseparably connected, and that a 
death-bed repentance is vainly relied upon to avert the consequences of a 
life of wickedness? Is it because they are taught that they must ‘* work 
out THEIR OWN salvation with fear and trembling,” and have not learned 
to put their trust in another’s merits? Is it because, whilst they rely on 
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their heavenly Father and Friend mercifully accepting their faithful endea- 
vours to perform their duty, to correct their faults, and to improve their cha- 
racters, they feel certain that no rational hope can be founded on any thing 
less than earnest and prevailing endeavours to do right, accompanied by 
honest self-examination, sincere repentance of known faults, and constant 
efforts after improvement 2? On account of which of these characteristic 
doctrines is it that they should be judged likely as a body, rather than other 
professing Christians, to make light of the evil of sin, to find excuses for 
the indulgence of bad passions, and to join themselves with those who, 
thinking only of present pleasure, make the decencies of society, not the 
rules of. duty, the standard by which they regulate their conduct ? 

We ask, again, are Unitarian Christians in fact distinguished from those 
amongst whom they live by being less strict in the government of their own 
appetites, less honest and liberal in their dealings with others, less kind and 
charitable towards their suffering fellow-creatures? We know that they 
are not generally thought so by those who differ from them most widely in 
sentiment. They are often, through misapprehension of their opinions, 
accused of relying on their good works, but seldom of any remarkable defi- 
ciency in performing them. We have no disposition to praise them highly. 
We lament that they do not come nearer to what, with their advantages, 
might reasonably be expected. We would to God we could see them more 
deeply imbued with their professed principles, and more uniformly acting as 
becomes their high and holy calling ; but we cannot silently allow them to 
be unjustly and uncandidly condemned. We well know that the faults with 
which they are chargeable are not effects of their religious principles, but 
consequences of these not being cherished and felt as they deserve to be : 
and as the language of Dr. Smith has forcibly reminded us of those whom 
we have known most truly under the influence of the peculiar religious sen- 
timents in which we rejoice, most firmly convinced of their truth, and 
most constantly applying them in practice—of those whose pure minds, ele- 
vated affections, warm and habitual piety, strict integrity, and active bene- 
volence, have been to our conceptions a genuine and glowing representation 
of the Christian life—of some who yet remain to edify and bless their 
friends—of others who have already found their faith triumphant over death, 
and have closed their pilgrimage as became those who had spent it in pre- 
paration for that better world, of which through the gospel of Jesus they 
entertained an assured expectation—that language has appeared to us so 
inexcusably unjust, so entirely founded in culpable ignorance and preju- 
dice, and dictated by so arrogantly censorious a spirit, that whilst we appeal 
from his judgment, we cannot help reminding him of the responsibility under 
which he has passed sentence upon us, 

In bis fifth chapter, Dr. S. makes somewhat more particular charges 
against the conduct of Unitarians, which, that we may not have to return to 
the subject, we shall here notice. He accuses them of being generally, ‘* so 
far as station and circumstances afford opportunities,’ devoted to * all the 
forms of gay amusement and fashionable dissipation ;”’ of neglecting the 
ordinances of religion, and of not honouring the Lord’s-day. With respect 
to the first of these charges, we cannot tell what Dr. Smith may have seen, 
but from pretty extensive opportunities for observation, we feel ourselves 
warranted in giving the opinion, that the members of Unitarian congrega- 
Lions (meaning, of course, those who are of a rank to be within reach of the 
temptation) generally partake very moderately in the gaieties of life, and are 
not justly chargeable with dissipation. It is true they do not think every 
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thing which has the name of pleasure criminal, and consider it as a point of 
duty to abstain from it; they do not affect that peculiar austerity which is 
so frequently characteristic either of the bigot or the hypocrite ; but we 
should describe them as concerning themselves little with the follies of fa- 
shion, entering very moderately into scenes devoted to amusement, pursuing 
the quiet walks of business, of social duty, and of innocent social en- 
}! yvyment. 

There is, however, no sect which exhibits any thing approaching to uni- 
formity of excellence among its members : each has many connected with 
it who are considered by the better part as doing no credit to the prin- 
ciples they profess, and being by no means truly under their influence. 
Now, it should be observed that Unitarianism, as understood by the majority 
of its professors, not attaching to the externals of religion the same essential 
and inherent importance with most other sys‘ems, and atiording no induce- 
ments to hypocrisy, a thoughtless devotion to the gaieties of the world is 
just the fault into which our less worthy and serious members are apt to fall; 
not to mention that there are many partially connected with us, who, though 
disbelieving the doctrines of reputed Orthodoxy, and finding their remaining 
belief Unitarian, have never been brought to interest themselves on the 
subject, and are never acknowledged by us as those from whom a practical 
exhibition of the effects of our principles could be expected. On the con- 
trary, among the orthodox sects, including those members of the Establish- 
ment who make ¢ any considerable pretensions to religion, a particular atten- 
tion to all outward observances is essential to character : they consider ab- 
stinence from the gaieties of life as a direct requisition of duty, and the faults 
to which their situation most exposes them are hypocrisy and the vices 
which it. may conveniently cloak. That they are not all free from these 
faults, is sufficiently notorious, 

The Unitarian Christian does not in general feel himself under any obli- 
gation to such an observance of the Lord’s-day as Dr. S. deems essential to 
a religious character, although not many, perhaps, may go so far the other 
way as Calvin or Mr. Belsham : but it certainly 1s not just to accuse men of 
irreligion because they wish to be influenced bv their religion every day 
equally, when no precept applying the strict sabbatical law to Christians can 
possibly be produced, and its practical utility may, to say the least, be 
reasonably called in question. 

It is not to be doubted, that among Unitarians the outward observances of 
religion are commonly regarded less as the performance of a direct duty, 
and more as means of improvement voluntarily resorted to, than amongst 
other sects. ‘Those who think most of the absolute duty of paying a public 
homage to Almighty God, in the name of his chosen Messenger, will not, 
amongst us, pretend to determine how many times in one day this may be 
required ; and as on the question of expediency different opinions may be 
tormed, those who think most seriously do not make the same point of at- 
tending worship several times on each Lord’s-day with persons of a less 
degree of real religious feeling in other sects; whilst indolence or carelessness 
more readily amongst us find excuses for the neglect of some valuable op- 
portunities for improvement. We regret this result, because we are sure 
that all the services which are ever attempted by us, might be made useful 
and found interesting; to some classes of society they are particularly im- 
portant; and that improvement of plan which would make them all that they 
might be, can hardly be — except under the sanction of a zealous 
aNd uniform attendance. e regret, then, much that our people, though 
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very many of them are exemplary, are not, speaking of them as a body, 
such regular frequenters of ald the services of the house of God, (there are 
very few, we believe, who habitually or wantonly absent themselves from 
one service,) as the members of other sects ; but we will not consent that 
what we both lament and blame should be considered as proving the ab- 
sence of interest in religion, knowing, as we do, that many who will ordina- 
rily attend but one service, will devoutly join in that one, and seriously 
endeavour to profit by it; knowing also that many will attend three or four 
services in a day, thinking that in so doing they are performing what 1s re- 
quired or highly acceptable, and yet not seem much wiser or better for the 
whole. In short, we allow that Unitarians attach less importance to the 
ordinances and public exercises of religion, as compared with its feelings 
and its other duties, than their fellow-christians in general ; that, in conse- 
quence, some may estimate their value at too low a rate, and indolence will 
more frequently tempt the less serious among them to a partial neglect of 
what ought, for our own good, and the good of our brethren, to be strictly 
observed by us all: but we deny that our body is chargeable with a general 
or habitual neglect of this kind of duties. There is a considerable propor- 
tion of it whose zeal for the public exercises of religion goes quite as far as 
is reasonable or useful; and we deny that the partial neglect (though an 
evil) by any means constantly implies indifference or impiety. 

Dr, S. has shewn his want of any solid grounds for the accusations he has 
made, as well as the kind of spirit by which he was animated, in the most 
unfair use which he has made of a passage from an anonymous letter in the 
former series of this work. (Mon. Repos. December, 1817, p. 717.) The 
writer of that letter is evidently lamenting that persons belonging by educa- 
tion and habit to the Establishment, although brought to perceive the truth 
of our doctrines, as they are ready in conversation to avow, often cannot be 
induced so far to break through old habits and connexions as to join our 
worship, either continuing to frequent the church, or going nowhere. This 
Dr, S. represents as a testimony coming from ourselves to the neglect of 
religious ordinances amongst us. We give him credit for having mistaken, 
not wilfully falsified, the author's meaning; but with what views did he 
read, when he justified so serious a charge by evidence of such a character ? 

The following passage, being part of the additional matter with which our 
author has enriched his second edition, may, perhaps, be best noticed in 
this connexion ; we feel it to be the more necessary to offer some remarks 
upon it, because the subject is one which has excited some uneasiness 
amongst ourselves, and Dr, S.’s information has probably been derived from 
papers inserted in a former volume of this work (Mon. Repos, Vol. XXL.) : 


_“* But I go farther, and make my appeal to intelligent and candid Unita- 
rians themselves, whether they are not perfectly aware that a proportion, not 
inconsiderable or uninfluential, of their congregations, at the present time 
throughout our country, consists of persons who do not disguise their scepti- 
cism or even settled disbelief with regard to the divine origin and paramount 
authority of the Christian religion? What has produced this coalition? 
Why does it continue, with every appearance of mutual contentment? Is not 
the undeniable cause a congeniality of spirit, and a conviction, on the part of 
es pees and aa that the theory of Unitarianism "approac ies sO 
ieariy to their own, that any remaining differe ell ace 
dated to the satisfaction of ay inaity » Pee 


Exaggerated as we believe the statement here made to be, we acknow- 
ledge tbat it has a foundation in truth, We are aware that in some few 
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places Unitarian congregations contain a small number of persons either 
sceptical, or denying the divine origin and authority of Christianity: but 
before we feel any shame at this fact, or admit the justice of any unfavour- 
able inferences from it, we must inquire, first, why such persons desire to 
join our societies ; secondly, what is implied on our part in receiving them 
as fellow-worshipers ; and, thirdly, what are the actual, or what will be the 
probable, eflects of the union so far as it exists. Now, as to the first point, 
it is plain that no one will attend on Unitarian services from mere worldly 
motives, because the most open opposition to all religion is not more unpo- 
pular—is, indeed, by many even less severely condemned, than the testimony 
against its corruptions which is borne by Unitarians. ‘Those who in reject- 
ing revelation despise all religion, either frequent no place of worship, or go 
to the Established Church, from motives of interest or fashion. ‘Those, on 
the contrary, who believe in the existence, perfections, and government of 
God, in the necessity of virtue to human happiness, and in a future retribu- 
tory state—who consequently desire to pay public homage to God, and to 
listen to moral instructions and exhortations—if from any cause they find it 
not convenient to have services on their own principles, will, of course, 
wish to attend where they hear most of what they approve, and least of what 
they disapprove, and will thus be naturally led to Unitarian places of wor- 
ship. They can have no motive for appearing there but what is creditable 
to themselves—the desire of shewing respect for practical religion, and in 
the purest form which circumstances admit of paying their social homage to 
the God of Nature and of Providence. If, as many do, though in our judg- 
ment inconsistently with the rejection of his divine authority, they regard 
the morality taught by Christ as most excellent, and his character as deserv- 
ing of respect, they will hear in a Unitarian service nothing to disgust them, 
though a good deal which they cannot admit as true, and their coming can 
be taken only as a testimony of their desire to cultivate pious affections, and 
to promote their moral improvement. As no confession of faith is required, 
they are guilty of no insincerity, and cannot be accused of making any false 
professions—to which, indeed, no possible inducement is held out. What, 
then, let us next inquire, is implied on the part of Unitarian Christians in 
receiving as fellow-worshipers those who do not believe in the divine mis- 
sion of him who is acknowledged as their Lord and Saviour? And here it 
is important to observe, that the English Presbyterian congregations, which 
form the great majority of those now entertaining Unitarian sentiments, in 
consequence at first of the impossibility of practically carrying into effect, in 
their circumstances, the mode of church government which they approved, 
and afterwards of a growing attachment to religious liberty, ror jealousy of 
all interferences with it, have long been entirely without any attempt at a 
church constitution or discipline. A minister of the general religious senti- 
ments of the majority of the people, and who is believed to possess suitable 
qualifications, is chosen, who, studying the Scriptures freely for himself, is to 
teach what he believes to be Gospel truth. All who desire to hear his instruc- 
tions, constitute the congregation. ‘There is no creed; no man is called in 
question by his brethren respecting his faith; the minister does not feel him- 
self justitied in going beyond friendly advice and such discussion as may 
seem to him likely to be useful. The ordinances of religion are closed 
against no one who satisfies his own conscience as to the propriety of his 
partaking in them, and no one is subjected to unpleasant proceedings if he 
think it right to absent himself from any of them; and thus, in fact, until 
new regulations are made for the purpose, it is not in the power of a con- 
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cregation of Unitarian Christians to prevent their being joined by any other 
persons who may desire to be numbered amongst them. , 
If congregations of Unitarian Christians were voluntary assoc! 
persons deliberately making profession of certain common principles, and 
therefore, of course, excluding those who think differently, we know not 
that any one could question their right thus to constitute themselves, or, SO 
long as there is no desire to inflict any injury on others thinking differently, 
could have any reasonable cause for complaint. In that case, though any one 
might come as a hearer, none could be a member of the society who could 
not make a solemn declaration of belief in the same sentiments. But what, 
let us now ask, should we gain as to the usefulness of our services by such a 
measure > We should discourage the conscientious Deist, or the yet hesi- 
tating Sceptic, from attending the only public services in which they can join 
with advantage, and which, we trust, have a tendency to correct what we 
regard as their very serious errors, as well as to encourage their juster senti= 
ments and excite their better feelings; and we should do this from the 
seltish hope of standing some trifle higher in the estimation of those who, 
in the face of our most solemn declarations of our belief in the divine 
authority of our Saviour, and in the inestimable benefit of his mission, can 
still accuse us of congeniality of sentiment respecting the character and 
claims of the gospel with sceptics and infidels. Are we, then, ashamed 
because even those who cannot bring themselves to admit the revelation to 
which we gratefully ascribe all our light and all our hopes, yet acknowledge 
that our doctrines appear to them to be those of true and practical religion, 
and that they themselves are happier and better for listening to them ? * Are 
we grieved because almost they are persuaded to be ( ‘hristians—because 
they allow the truth and goodness of our instructions, and the force of the 
additional arguments by which we recommend them, even whilst they call 
in question their having been communicated by divine authority ? We must 
indeed, think that those who reject Christianity, even if they make the 
most of Natural Religion, and much more than we can believe would ever 
have been made of it without the indirect aid of Revelation, are yet in an 
error, seriously pernicious to themselves, and fraught with dangerous con- 
sequences to others; and if, in consequence of the knowledge that some such 
eae aides ieee us, - suppressed the expre: sion of our own con- 
victions, dwelling less earnes ‘the clat 
obedience, or on the Moons ep. ele a nese ae 
resurrection, we might then justh be conde hae: Ph comnaoonsom 
only rendered more anxious to mM the alae ~hoafion nt i 
more abundant in our labours to cause his a a — 
mands respected, and his promises Seg we ae varie 
how our faith should be impli Srp mts . peeve be difficult eercd 
) ye implicated in the homage which is paid to the 
purity and excellence of the system we teach, even by those who prof dl 
do not join with us in aitributing to it a divine original | ib cor 
lected that to such persons we make no concessi cm ee 
step to meet the W Pasties * errant ts aSvenve sot ane 
p to. em. € rejoice that the Christianity which we derive f 
the Scriptures is not repulsive to the natural r bal ‘oon oe 
one eae: a Fogg ‘ eason of man, in an age of 
accumulaied knowledge and high intell | . ; 4 
high ectual culture; but we alter not one 
jot or one tittle of what we find in the Scriptures to satisfy eit! 
reason or that of others, because divine sik ae skeet be, chan 
the deficiencies of reason, and, if received at all aan go ed mPPy 
ea rico: i, ceived as au- 
iortative, We rejoice that any, who agree with us in any great principle, 
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threaten them in consequence of the deficiencies of their faith, or pretend to 
identify the opinions, however erroneous 1n our judgment, which they have 
formed in a sincere desire to know the truth, with the corrupt and wicked 
opposition made to the Gospel by the unbelievers whom our Lord condemns. 
We cannot wonder that those who, on grounds of Natural Religion ex- 
clusively, believe in essentially the same truths respecting the perfec ctions, 
character, and government of God, the duties and expectations of man, 
which we rejoice in as revealed to us through Jesus Christ, should be 
better satisfied with our services than with those which are founded on 
doctrines believed by them to be absurd and pernicious; and we have no 
wish to close our doors against them. ‘They are not of us; but they are 
willing to be with us—we hope they will not be the worse for joining with 
us. It remains to be inquired whether they do us any real injury. What 
are the effects of the union so far as it exists ? We have shewn that it is 
not the result of any formal agreement between the parties, but simply the 
consequence of the constitution of our congregations. A place is set apart 
for Christian worship on Unitarian principles ; there is no creed or test of 
anv kind employed ; no one claims a right to inquire into his neighbour’s 
faith ; the minister feels himself called upon to do all which circumstances 
will allow, publicly and privately to improve all his hearers in Christian 
knowledge and practice, but pretends to no authority to mark any with the 
sign of his approbation or censure ; all may enter freely ; and whoever thinks 
it right to contribute to the support of public worship becomes, by that act, 
a member of the congregation. Since, then, it is ential that serious 
Deists must necessarily regard Unitarian Christians as teaching chiefly what 
is true and useful, and as much nearer to them in opinions than other Chris- 
tians, it is plain why some such persons have joined Unitarian congrega- 
tions; and it is evident that, though they are received in all kindness and 
friends ship, there exists no formal or solid union between them and their 
fellow-worshipers ; and that from their presence no conclusion can justly 
be drawn respecting the sentiments of any who profess themselves Unitarian 
Christians. By their presence we are certainly injured, inasmuch as it 
gives occasion for uncandid adversaries to misrepresent our opinions; but 
we trust that no consideration of this kind will ever induce us to change our 
conduct towards any of our fellow-creatures. Can they, then, cause the 
sentiments delivered in our pulpits to be less truly Christian sentiments ? 
This is only possible either by their unfavourably influencing the choice of our 
ministers, or by their causing them, through fear of offence, not as much as 
they ought to support their instructions by Christian authority, or to dwell 
on those affections and hopes which pec uliarly belong to the Gospel. With 
respect to the first of these means—it 1s a thing perfectly understood amongst 
all who frequent our worship, whatever may be their own particular views, 
that it 1s Christian worship to which they are giving their countenance: a 
very great majority in every congregation would be both dissatisfied and 
much shocked at the thought of any other. No open attempt could be made 
to substitute services founded on mere natural religion, without an immediate 
separation of those who approved from those who disapproved of the mea- 
sure; that is, without the friends of the measure meeting avowedly as Deists, 
which they are at liberty to do, so far as we are concerned, whenever they 
judge it expedient. An attempt artfully to introduce, as a Christian 
minister, a person not reaily deserving of that name, would be inconsistent 
with that character and those views which alone can lead men to worship 
God at all, and is, therefore, not likely to be made ; whilst it could hardly 
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fail to be detected, and consequently, if made, could only end in the - 
grace of its authors. All who attend on the services of religion ee equally 
interested in the minister who is to conduct them possessing such ¢ varacter, 
attainments, and address, as will give most weight to his nog ep ota 
dignity and usefulness to his office. In the pursuit of omg eg “8d 
join, and theory combines with experience to prove t iat, <4 ) hended 
under our consideration, no injurious consequences are to be apprenen ’ 1. 
As to the other supposed means of injury—if ministers are capable 4 modi- 
fying their doctrines according to the supposed taste of any of their earers, 
they may just as easily modify their moral mstructions on the ——. 
ciple, and the utility of their office is atan end. We think it is not without 
reason that better things are expected from them. We have great confi- 
dence in the effects of their peculiar studies and habits of thought, in enno- 
bling, purifying, and strengthening the mind ; we have great confidencc in 
their knowledge, that, in a vast majority of cases, the honest and faithful 
performance of their duty is the way to secure the esteem and affection of 
the great body of their hearers, and there is abundant proof from experience 
that the confidence we express is justly placed. We conclude the whole 
subject with the observation, that it is notorious that Unitarianism has 
brought numbers to a joyful and grateful acknowledgement of revelation, 
who had been driven to reject it by the revolting character of more pre- 
valent forms of Christianity, whilst very few pass from Unitarianism to 
Unbelief, and with those few it appears to be the result of peculiarities of 
individual character or circumstances, not of any natural current setting 
from the one doctrine towards the other. We are by no means sure that on 
this important subject we have expressed the general sentiments of the 
Unitarian body ; though, believing that we have expressed the dictates of 
justice and charity, we would hope that our brethren do not widely differ 
from us. Many, no doubt, regard Unbelievers with a sort of horror—pro- 
bably from an opinion that none become so but from wilful obstinacy and 
moral corruption. ‘That these are the causes of a great deal of unbelief is 
unquestionable; but a sceptical turn of mind, unfavourable impressions 
made at the most critical period of life, and disgust at doctrines represented 
as essential, cause a good deal more ; and those Unbelievers who shew any 
disposition to come amongst us, are generally persons possessing a real 
respect for religion, and desire to improve by its exercises. We do not, 
therefore, wish to see them condemned or rejected, and we have great 
doubt as to the advantage of the only measure which could secure a separa- 
tion between us and them—the adoption of a profession of faith and a sys- 
tem of church-membership. We do not question the right to adopt this 
measure, and we do not venture to decide on its expediency, but we think 
we have abundantly shewn that there is nothing which either party need be 
ashamed of in the circumstance of our societies, open as they now are, 
having been in some places joined by individuals not professing to believe 
in revelation, nothing which throws the smallest imputation on the sincerity 
of our own faith, or gives the least cause for exultation to our adversaries. 
Passing by much matter of a merely personal character, which, though in 
our opinion both unjust and illiberal, can hardly be thought to require the 
answer which it would occupy much space to give, we shall now offer a 
few remarks on Dr. Smith’s “ Observations on the Introduction to the Calm 
Inquiry.” 
a Ir. Belsham very judiciously reminds his readers, that since * all Chris- 
tians agree that Jesus of Nazareth was to outward appearance a man like 
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other men,” and that his prophetic office, miracles, and resurrection, do not 
necessarily imply his superiori y of nature, ‘ it follows, that in this inquiry 
the whole burden of proof lies upon those who assert the pre-existence, 
the original dignity, and the divinity of Jesus Christ.” The Unitarian finds 
nothing more in the Scriptures than what all acknowledge to be there— 
others imagine that much more is to be found—it is their business to bring 
forward their proofs : we establish our own doctrine, if we only shew those 
alleged proofs to be insufficient. 


‘“« In this controversy, therefore,” continues Mr. B., “ the proper province 
of the Arian and Trinitarian is to propose the evidence of their respective 
hypotheses ; that is, to state those passages of Scripture which they conceive 
to be conclusive in favour of their doctrines. The sole concern of the Unita- 
rian is, to shew that these arguments are inconclusive.’—(Calm Inquiry, p. 2. 


It would hardly seem possible to extract from these words any other 
meaning than that the Unitarian, himself fully convinced that his own is the 
doctrine of Scripture, will have done every thing required for convincing his 
opponents when he has shewn the inconclusiveness of the texts brought 
forward by them, since by general confession what remains, after the pecu- 
liar evidence for reputed orthodoxy is taken away, is Unitarianism. Yet 
upon this observation, perfectly just as a logical position, and, one might 
have thought, altogether inoffensive in its mode of expression, Dr. Smith has 
the following remarks : 


“* This might be proper, if controvertists had no love to truth, nor sense of 
its value; if they were theological prize-fighters, who cared for nothing but 
victory or the semblance of victory. But ill do such expressions comport 
with the mind and motives of a sincere and serious and ‘ calm inquirer’ 
after an object so momentous as SACRED AND ETERNAL TRUTH. ‘To obtain 
that object ought to be the sole concern of Unitarians, and of all other men ; 
and it solemnly behoves those who are pleased with this consequential flip- 
pancy of assertion, to examine well the state of their own hearts before him 
who will not be mocked.” 


It is a strange misapprehension of Mr. B.’s meaning, which has given 
occasion to this vituperative language. We need not point out the disposi- 
tions to which the error may be traced. 

Another very important caution of Mr. B., which has also excited Dr, 
Smith’s wrath, is the following : 


“Impartial and sincere inquirers after truth must be particularly upon 
their guard against what is called the natural signification of words and 
phrases. The connexion between words and ideas is perfectly arbitrary : so 
that the natural sense of any word to any person means nothing more than 
the sense in which he has been accustomed to understand it. But it is very 
possible that men who lived two thousand years ago might annex very difler- 
ent ideas to the same words and phrases; so that the sense which appears 
most foreign to us might be most natural to them.” 

“If,” says Dr. S., ‘* the Calm Inquirer means only to assert that the in- 
terpretation of a language must proceed on an enlightened acquaintance with 
its idioms, he has said no more than a schoul-boy knows and practises ever 
day. But it is doing no service to the improvement of reason or the investi- 
gation of truth to represent the phrases ‘ natural signification,’ and ‘ natural 
sense,’ as if they were properly or usually applied to the bald and blundering 
methods of translation, obieh betray those who use them to be ignorant of 
the principles of language. Iam greatly mistaken if the established use of 
those expressions, with correct speakers, is not to denote that sense of a word 
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which it would carry, at the time, and under all the circumstances, 


or phrase ' nd e cir 
rsons to whom it was originally addressed. 


in the minds of the pe 

The author goes on to shew that the connexion between words and ideas 
depends on the laws of association, and that we are possessed of means by 
which a moral certainty may be attained as to the true meaning of words 
and phrases in ancient writings, all which is in perfect agreement with Mr. 
B.’s principles: indeed, it 1s acknowledged in a note “ that the Calm In- 
quirer has, in another of his observations, recognized the principal rules of 
interpretation.”’ . 

Mr. B. warns the impartial inquirer against what is c 
signification of words and phrases.”’ 

We read the Bible daily from childhood upwards, and it may be hoped 
that we do not read it without attaching some meaning to the words. The 
sense in which we first take its various parts must either be that which is 
suggested by parents and instructors, or that which occurs to ourselves at a 
time when neither our knowledge nor judgment is much to be relied upon. 
This sense is by frequent perusal strongly associated with the words and 
phrases, and immediately occurs to us as belonging to them whenever we 
consider them ; it is what is called their natural sense, and is in general, to a 
great degree, the sense ascribed to them by those amongst whom we live : 
but if we are serious inquirers after divine truth, we shall examine and 
correct it by a faithful application of the just principles of interpretation, 
which will often shew us that the sense which seemed natural to us, has 
little pretensions to be accounted the true one. Now, there 1s nothing more 
common than to object to the best-founded and most valuable explanations 
of Scripture, that they are unnatural, that they give to the words a forced and 
unnatural sense, when nothing is really intended but that they are not fami- 
liar to us, and are opposed to our established associations. Dr. S. must, on 
reflection, be well aware that feelings of this kind are among the most for- 
midable obstacles to the right understanding of Scripture, and he will hardly 
say that they do not furnish the most common answers to Unitarian exposi- 
tions of Scripture : he certainly will not maintain that an answer founded on 
them is sufficient : let him then be ashamed of his angry declamation, and 
acknowledge that the Calm Inquirer’s remark is neither ‘a mere truism,” 
nor “a denial of all certainty in philological studies,’’? but a useful prac- 
tical caution of which most readers who are not critical scholars, and not a 
few who are, stand greatly in need. 

Dr. S, 1s greatly scandalized at the expression, ‘ the incarceration of the 
Creator of the world in the body of a helpless, puling infant,” employed by 
Mr. B. in describing the orthodox doctrine. We do not wish to defend any 
thing which needlessly hurts the feelings of others, but as Dr. S. talks of 
masrepresentation, we must remind him that the language is justified by that 
seriously used by very orthodox writers. What is to be thought of the fol- 
lowing language from Bacon ? 


alled the natural 


“The Christian believes a Virgin to be the mother of a Son: and that very 
Son of hers her Maker. We believes him to have been shut o- ae ate, secant 
cell, whom heaven and earth could not contain. He believes him to have been 
born in time, who was and is from eternity. He believes him to have been a 
weak child and carried in arms, who is Almighty ; and him once to have died 
Who alone has life and immortality.” : nig 


When pee is language of orthodox piety, the Unitarian may surely 
ve > . ~ o > + € > i iy RECs ; 
© excused some hittle strengih of expression on the subject. 
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Dr. S. concludes his observations on Mr. B.’s introduction, and with them 
the first great division of his work, in these words : 


«It would have been no disparagement to the writer of the Calm Jaquiry, 


had he urged the duty of cherishing impartiality, sincerity, and the love of 
truth, dy the means of assiduous prayer to the Author of truth, a recollec- 

tion of our amenableness to his tribunal, and a holy state of our mental feel- 
ings, in reference to his presence and perfections. Without these moral 
cautions, can it be expected that our inquiries will be really impartial or will 
terminate successfully? The principles of human nature and the righteous- 
ness of the Divine government equally forbid the expectation. Happy will 
those be who realize the devotion and faith of him who said, ‘ With THEE is 
the fountain of life; in tTHy light we shall see light!’ But on such subjects 


the Culm Inquiry observes the silence of death.” 


Mr. B. recommends impartiality, and the sincere, disinterested love of 
truth; he does not enter on the means of attaining and cultivating these 
qualities, because those means are not unknown or much disputed: he was 
writing a controversial, nota practical work, and he meant to confine himself 
to one volume of moderate size, where he could not, like Dr. S S., give 200 
pages to introductory considerations. Nothing can be found in his book 
unfavourable to habits of devotion or feelings of piety. The impartiality 
which he recommends—the love of truth, without regard to external advan- 
tages, sensual pleasures, or the gratification of ambition and vanity—is itself 
a holy state of the mental feelings, and it is hard to reproach him with the 
silence of death when he speaks learnedly and ably on the subject he under- 
takes to discuss, because he does not digress into a practical treatise on devo- 
tion and faith, Sincere devotion, and prayer, its noblest exercise and best 
excitement, are most valuable means of producing the dispositions which 
aid us in the search for truth; but it must be remembered, that there is a 
sort of prayer often employed i in what is called religious inquiry, which is 
no more than a mustering of fears and prejudices against the admission of 
any new light, or an attempt to overpower the resistance of reason to popular 
opinions by an accumulation of distempered and enthusiastic feelings. ‘There 
are many also who pray indeed for help from God in the understanding of 
his word, but, entertaining the unfounded expectation of that help being 
afforded in the form of immediate and supernatural assistance, instead of 
improving by their pious exercises in the humble and diligent application of 
the means of knowledge, are puffed up with a vain conceit of their infalli- 
bility, and led to asc ribe to their own crudest conceptions the authority of 
divine communication. As these are faults into which those who agree with 
Dr. S. are peculiarly apt to fall, we have at least as good reason ‘for won- 
dering that he did not guard against such common and dangerous abuses of 
what he justly recommends, as he had for reproaching Mr. B. with his 
silence on a subject which his plan did not oblige him to introduce. 

We have been able to notice but a few of the more important passages in 
that portion of Dr, Smith’s work which has now engaged our attention. 
There is hardly a page in which something does not call for animadversion, 
and there are some subjects of very high interest, as the Unitarian views of 
the perfections of God, and the inspiration of the Scriptures, which demand 
distinct essays to do them any justice. We hope, however, that what we 
have done may be sufficient to make known the true character of what is 
represented as a formidable attack on our opinions, to expose the treatment 
which Mr. Belsham has received from one who would willingly be thought 
a candid adversary, and to repel some charges which, though glaringly 
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false, may be said to be admitted, because Unitarians have not thought it 
needful to give them a distinct denial—because, in short, no one has yet 
undertaken the labour of a reply, which must occupy at least three volumes, 
and when finished, might probably be neglected—by our friends, because 
they are already fully satisfied—by our opponents, because very few of them 
desire to know any thing of our side of the question. 





ON DIVINE JUSTICE. 
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In p. 66 of Bishop Butler's Analogy, I find the following words: ‘* Some 
men seem to think the sole character of the Author of Nature to be that of 
simple, absolute benevolence. And supposing this to be the only character 
of God, veracity and justice in him would be nothing but benevolence con- 
ducted by wisdom. Now, surely this ought not to be asserted unless it 
can be proved, for we should speak with cautious reverence upon such a 
subject.” I quite agree with this able and excellent author that we ought 
to treat the question with cautious reverence. But upon the first view of 
the subject, it is manifest that not less temerity would be shewn by affirm- 
ing that justice and veracity in God are independent of benevolence, than 
by affirming that they are included in it. And that they are included in it, 
several considerations may be brought forward to shew; while, for the con- 
trary proposition, no me. dre argument can be advanced. I shall confine 
my remarks to the atiribute of justice. If justice, then, in God be not a 
modification of benevolence, it is not analogous to that principle which we 
otherwise denominate justice, and it is in vain for us to reason concerning it. 
Justice im man, or that to which alone we give the name of justice, is evi- 
dently a branch of general benevolence, and even when it assumes its se- 
verest form, and is employed in awarding the punishment of guilt, it has a 
view to nothing but utility ; and, however it may miss of its object from a 
defect of wisdom, the object itself is always what benevolence approves, or 
rather what benevolence suggests. If punishment were inflicted with any 
other view than that of doing good either to the offender or to others, we 
should no longer consider justice as the principle which ordained such in- 
fliction, but should refer it without hesitation to the wantonness of cruelty or 
the malignity of revenge. ‘To say, then, that justice in God may be altoge- 
ther cisunct from benes olence, is only to say that justice in God may not be 
justice ; and to attirm that it zs distinct from benevolence, would be to affirm 
that there is no attribute in the Divine Nature to which the term justice can 
with propriety be applied. 

But wt will be said that there is something in moral evil which calls for 
suffering as its consequence, without any regard to utility, and that Divine 
Justice is the principle by which this suffering is inflicted. On the con- 
che of antag El a se ST bere iat tsa mer 
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sents a fair subject of inquiry. Do we then perceive any thing in vice, 
considered in itself, which makes it necessary that pain should follow i, 
even though this pain should be useless both to the sufferer and to others? 
It is in vain to reply, that, according to the constitution of nature, suffering is 
the consequence of vice, and therefore that to suppose the fact to be different 
from what it is, is to suppose an impossibility. That guilt and pain are 
connected by a law of nature, is admitted. But the present inquiry is, 
whether we see any reason, exclusive of utility, why they should be thus 
connected. And I conceive that we do not. For the sake of brevity I 
shall occasionally use the term punishment for suffering by which neither 
the sufferer himself nor others would be benefited. Will it, then, be said, 
that the fitness of things requires that punishment should follow guilt? To 
speak of the fitness of things, without stating to what that fitness relates, 1s 
only to employ words instead of ideas, and to use a relative term as though 
it had an absolute sense. And granting all that has been said respecting 
the fitness of things, the question may still be asked, do we see that the fit- 
ness of things demands what it is now supposed to require? Perhaps it 
may be alleged that the human mind intuitively perceives that guilt ought to 
be followed by punishment. For other minds I cannot answer, but J have 
not this intuitive perception. I can, indeed, perceive clearly enough that 
punishment which shall be productive of good may be inflicted from a prin- 
ciple of benevolence, but beyond this I perceive nothing. But vice or sin, 
considered as an offence against the perfect law of God, may justly be visited 
with what has been termed vindictive punishment. 1 answer, that the per- 
fection of the divine law, when considered, as it ought to be, in connexion 
with the frailty of man, does not appear to supply a reason for the infliction 
of punishment which should do no good; and that the perfection of the 
Divine character forbids the supposition that such punishment will be in- 
flicted. But the honour of the Divine government, it may perhaps be said, 
requires that guilt should be followed by punishment. When it shall be 
shewn that the honour of the Divine government consists in something dis- 
tinct from the good of the creation, this proposition will deserve to be con- 
sidered. In the mean time it is sufficient to ask, how the honour of any 
government can be sustained by punishments which should have no benefi- 
cial influence on the subjects of this government? But does not the ordi+ 
nary language of mankind seem to be founded on the supposition that guilt 
deserves punishment for its own sake? Do we not say of an atrocious 
criminal, a brutal murderer for example, that he deserves to suffer something 
worse than death? In reply, I observe, first, that the indignation which we 
feel at certain crimes, though a useful principle in our constitution, may 
sometimes mislead our judgment ; secondly, that the ideas of guilt and pu- 
nishment are so closely associated in our minds that we are apt to overlook 
the link by which the things themselves are connected ; thirdly, that were 
we to analyze our ideas when we use the above language, we should find 
our meaning to be, that while death is the legal punishment for lighter 
offences, the atrocious criminal, if punished according to the enormity of his 
crime, might justly experience aseverer doom. But let us be convinced 
that no good whatever would follow this severer punishment, aad we should 
immediately acknowledge that to inflict it the only be to add one evil to 
another. 

But, it will be asked, does not every man feel that sin deserves punish- 
ment for its own sake, and independently of any benefit by which the pu- 
nishment may be followed? To this question I would reply, that where 
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reason is silent, feeling is a dubious authority. And reason finds no con- 
nexion between guilt and punishment but what 1s founded upon individual 
or public advantage. As for the feeling in question, the case seems to be 
this. The ideas of guilt and punishment are associated in our minds by 
various means from our earliest years. Hence arises the notion of demerit, 
which, in consequence of this association, is familiar to every man ; but 
perhaps not one man in a thousand has considered whence this notion is 
obtained, or what is implied in it. And all that a man, whether properly 
or improperly, can be said to feel, is a persuasion that the appointment by 
which punishment follows guilt is just and proper. But in what the justice 
and propriety of this appointment consist, reason must inform him if he is 
informed at all. And he who says that guilt merits punishment for its own 
sake, says a great deal more than his feelings have ever taught him. He has 
proceeded to argue upon what he feels, and has drawn a conclusion which I 
conceive to be erroneous. Ina word, the only intelligible view of the con- 
nexion between vice and suffering is, that vice is a disease, and that suffering 
is intended to effect its cure or to check its contagion. 

I think it sufficiently appears that punishment, as far as we are able to 
judge, has for its object utility alone ; and I conceive that I cannot conclude 
better than by presenting to the English reader the meaning of my motto: 
« God does not inflict vindictive punishment, for this is the returning evil 
for evil; he chastises, however, for utility, both publicly and individually, 
those whom he chastises.”’ 

E. COGAN. 


ASPLAND'’S SERMON.* 


A wine range for activity has ever been open to the professors of Unita- 
nan Christianity (as to the professors of all truth) in the explanation of their 
opinions and the enforcement of the principles on which those opinions are 
founded, ‘This range is widening every day. Though we are no longer 
hemmed in on every side by bigoted enmity, there is still enough of igno- 
rance and prejudice around us to make it necessary, for the millionth time 
to declare what our opinions are, and in self-defence to * intreat’’ because 
we are “defamed.” This least agreeable duty is imposed upon us by the 
portion of society which calls itself the most religious. Next comes the 
delightful employment of developing to those who are with us in opinion 
the consequences of the principles to which they assent. There is much for 
us to do in displaying, in proportion as they are revealed to ourselves, the 
ower, the beauty, and the perfect blessedness, which are the eternal altri- 
vutes of truth, Lastly, it becomes our animating duty (and the privilege is 
conspicuously conferred on Unitarian Christians) to make known to hiloso- 
wae unbelievers what Christianity is when divested of superstition or to 
elp those among them who are prepared—the serious and candid—to a 
Fig with our hope, and a participation in our joy. If the choice of 
our duty were left to ourselves, all would probably prefer having to deal 
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with the two last of the three classes we have referred to ; but the drudgery 
of our cause must be gone through as well as its more congenial pr 
ments; and this, not by an inferior order of minds, the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water, to whom the drudgery of other causes may be com- 
mitted. In religion there is no aristocracy of mind, no superior order to 
whom it may be permitted to delight themselves with the refinements which 
are wrought out of the irksome labour of their inferiors. In religion, each 
must be to all a servant for Christ Jesus’ sake: each must be a labourer to 
clear away the rubbish from the foundations, as well as the architect who is 
to erect the pile, or the philosopher who is to gaze into heaven from its pin- 
nacle when all is done. Delightful as may be the expansion of views and 
the lofty speculations into which we may enter with teachable or congenial 
minds, animating as may be the strenuous intellectual exercise which we 
share with really philosophical unbelievers, these occupations must alternate 
with the less hopeful ones to which we are compelled by Christian adversa- 
ries. Let there be no repining at this, since Paul had to remonstrate with 
corrupters of his own doctrine as well as to confirm his converts and to dis- 
pute with Athenians; and Christ himself answered the cavils of the Phari- 
sees in the morning, before he communed with his friends at Bethany in the 
evening, and reasoned with Nicodemus by night. 

In proportion to the eminence of the advocate is the service rendered to 
the cause. Never, therefore, can the chief men among us feel themselves 
privileged to decline the labour which, though appareatly ‘* never ending, 
still beginning,” carries with it a promise of recompense in the gradual 
spread of the truth, as well as in the gratitude of those who already hold it. 
It is many years since Mr. Aspland began to state the religious opinions of 
Unitarians. He has since been perpetually advocating and illustrating them ; 
but he must still go back and state them again. They are still new; they 
still rouse attention and cause wonder, As, however, this is a proof that 
new hearers are present to listen, as there is a hope that to these new hearers 
the truth will become familiar as it has already become to those who were 
new hearers at the beginning of his career, we are sure there is no danger 
of his growing weary of the service which the cause still requires of bim, 
and on which awaits the gratitude of all to whom that cause is dear. 

The sermon before us divides itself into three portions. The first consists 
of a reprobation of bigotry, and of suggestions of encouragement to those 
who suffer under it. The second exhibits the religious opinions in which 
all Unitarians are agreed, and those less important ones on which some dif- 
ference of opinion exists, The third contains a summary of the accusations 
most current against Unitarians. We give extracts from the first and third. 
It would be an injustice to the intermediate portion to separate any part of it 
from its connexion. 


“Whatever be the cause, the fact will, I take for granted, be admitted, 
that Unitarian Christians have been for ages, as they are now, @ sect every 
where spoken against, and that the rancour with which we are ‘ spoken 
against’ exceeds the common measure (large as that unhappily is!) of theo- 
logical hostility. The more eager and zealous religionists of the day, in 
speaking of us, find no terms too gross, no censures too harsh and severe. 
Vur arguments are fairly open to discussion, to objection, and (if it be thought 
fitting) to reprobation ; but these are rarely laid hold of except to be mis- 
stated and distorted and falsely coloured ; they are commonly abandoned for 
easier and more inflammatory methods of arousing the blind superstition and 
angry prejudice of the multitude. Ridiculous stories are propagated con- 
cerning us and find ready credit with listeners whose ears have been previously 
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ches are attributed to us which we never made, or, consistently 
with our habits and opinions, could possibly make ; and in not a few eases 
the pious fraud is resorted to, of inventing tales of divine and miraculous judg. 
ments upon us, in order to delude the credulous and awe the simple. The 
combined result of all this machinery of artifice and falsehood is, that many 
persons are utterly surprised when upon examination they find, or by acci- 
dent learn, that we are not scoffers and blasphemers, that we pray to Al- 
mighty God, that we receive the Holy Scriptures with reverence and study 
them as a Christian duty, and that we believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, as a 
divinely-commissioned Teacher and an all-suflicient Saviour. 

“ Being defamed we intreat. We make no apology, indeed, for our faith ; 
we owe none to man. We have derived it from the word of God, and we are 
not ashamed of it, nor can we honestly hide it or dress it out in any disguise. 
Much as the statement may surprise many that do not scruple to declare 
themselves our enemies, we trust that we have the mind of Christ. We know 
that we have searched diligently and sometimes painfully for it, and our belicf 
has at least these two marks of truth, Ist, that we can express it in the very 
words of our Lord and his apostles, and, 2ndly, that it produces in us, as we 
hope, (and we always pray that it may produce in us more completely and 
effectually,) the moral spirit of the holy and merciful Jesus,—a spirit that 
leads us neither to value ourselves nor to decry others, on account of mere 
opinions, that teaches us to exalt above all creeds the higher matters of jus- 
tice, mercy, and the fear of God, and that disposes us to make allowance for 
human infirmity, to confess our own fallibility, to acknowledge the real vir- 
tues of our fellow-christians of whatever persuasion, to instruct in meekness 
them that oppose us, and to forgive them that revile and spitefully use us. 
Being defamed, te thus, like the apostle, intreat. We say to our accusers, 
‘ Listen to us and judge of our doctrine by the Holy Scriptures to which we 
all appeal, Estimate our faith, not by public report, which is often erroneous 
and sometimes malicious, but by our arguments. Take not your opinion of 
ws from our adversaries who caricature us, instead of drawing our true like- 
ness. Understand before you condemn ; hear before you strike. We intreat 
you not to wrong your own souls by prejudice ; for all prejudice is hurtful, 
and no man can injure another by a precipitate judgment, without doing at 
least equal harm to his own mind and temper and character, If we be in 
error, it is by cool and patient investigation alone that you can discover the 
error, and separate it from any trath with which it may be mixed up :—if we 
hold the truth,—and in the presence of Almighty God, and on the faith of 
the Bible, and as we value our own souls, we here publicly and solemnly 
declare that we believe we do hold the truth,—your passionate hostility will 
prevent you from perceiving and acknowledging it, and will bind you down 
In captivity to another gospel, which yet is not the gospel. For the sake of 
Christianity, for the sake of humanity, for your own sake as well as ours, we 
infreat you to lay aside prejudice and enmity, and to hearken to our state- 
“— ~e : candid ear, and to weigh them in the balances of the sanctuary.’” 
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sors of religion, that we possess the spirit of the world. The spirit of the 
world! were this ours, my fellow-christians, what should hinder us from 
adopting the world’s faith and the world’s worship? Why have you separated 
with so many personal sacrifices from your former religious connexions, and 
raised this edifice for the quiet performance of rites agreeable to your con- 
sciences? Why have you called your Christian brethren to witness this morn- 
ing your sanctification of this House of Prayer to the honour of the incom- 
municable name of Jehovah? And why have I stood up at your invitation, 
to vindicate our body from imputations cast upon us only because we will not 
yield religious conformity to this world and this world’s teachers and rulers? 
We are in fact reproached with a worldly spirit by some of our fellow-dis- 
senters, simply because we refuse to carry dissent further than conscience 
constrains us, judging that it is not only lawful, but a part of social duty, to 
be in a state of unity with our fellow-countrymen in things that are morally 
indifferent. When we are thus condemned we are judged by a law which we 
do notacknowledge ; and the sentence which is pronounced against us, because 
we are comparatively few in number, really involves the greater part of the 
Christian world. With them and for them, as well as ourselves, we protest 
against a standard of virtue which is not sanctioned by Christianity, but is on 
the contrary at variance with our Lord’s example and precepts. We renounce 
the morality which consists in looks and apparel and much-speaking; in 
resistance to the harinless usages of civilized life and refined society ; and in 
putting down innocent cheerfulness, and setting up affected gloominess and 
severity: we adhere to the old morality and religion of the Sermon on the 
Mount, standing in justice, mercy, and the fear of God; and should we, for this 
preference of our Lord to earthly masters, be followed with the inconsistent 
denunciation of being worldly-minded, whilst in reality no place is left for us 
in the believing or the unbelieving world, we must take refnge in the judgment 
of the great Head of the Church, ‘ If ye were of the world, the world would 
love its own.’ ”—Pp. 21, 22. 

The Preface informs us that the publication of this discourse has been 
requested, not only by the congregation assembled at Wareham, but by se- 
veral other bodies of Unitarians before whom its substance has been deli- 
vered. We hope this affords an assurance of its wide circulation and conse- 
quent important usefulness. If so clear and explicit a statement of our 
opinions as this could extensively fix the attention of our Christian adversa- 
ries, the days would be in prospect when the remonstrances which we are 
now obliged to connect with our statements would be needless, because the 


worst charges agaist us would have become obsolete. 





A PARABLE, 


As the stin was withdrawing his light from one hemisphere, the guardian 
spirits of man followed his course, as they were wont, that they might visit 


every land in turn. 

But two who had been busy among the abodes of men all the day, lin- 
gered, unwilling to leave those to whom they had ministered. 

To the one had been committed the urn which held the waters of bitter- 
ness, and he was called Wor. His young sister was named PEACE; and 
mm her hand was placed the lyre whose music was of heaven. 

‘* There are some,”’ said Wor, * who will not be ready to hearken to 


thee to-morrow, my sister, if I leave them already.” 
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“ There are also some, my brother, whom I have not yet soothed to deep 
repose. O! that we might tarry awhile !” ; 

‘We may not tarry, for there is need of us afar. Yet one thing may 
we do, Let us give of our power to another, that she may minister till we 
return.” ; 

So they called upon ConsctENCE, and charged her to descend with the 
shadows of night, and to visit the abodes of men. The angel of WoE gave 
her of the waters of his urn, and said unto his sister ‘ Give her thy lyre, 
for what other music needest thou than thine own songs? What other me- 
lody is so sweet ?”” 

And when they had charged their messenger to await them at the eastern 
gate when the morning should open it unto them, they spread their wings 
and hastened down the west. 

Their messenger gazed after them afar: and when she marked the dim 
majesty of the elder spirit, and the mild beauty of his sister, she bent her 
head and silently went her way. 


‘‘ What hast thou beheld ?”’ said the angels to their messenger, when the 
portals of light were unclosed. ** Are the healing waters spent? Hath the 
lyre been tuneful ?”” 

«‘ The waters are not spent,’’ she replied; ‘ for mine own tears have 
made this urn to overflow. The lyre was tuned in Paradise ; else my trem- 
bling hand had jarred its strings.” 

** Alas!” cried the younger spirit, “ where then hast thou ministered ?”’ 

‘When the evening star appeared, I descended among the shadows, 
where I heard a voice calling to me from afar. It came from a space where 
raging fires were kindled by the hands of priests. Night hovered above, but 
the flames forbade her approach, and I could not abide longer beneath her 
wings. He who appealed unto me stood chained amidst the fires which 
already preyed upon him. I swept the strings of the lyre, and smiles over- 
spread his face. Even while the melody waxed sweeter, the dark-eyed 
spirit of the tombs came and bore him away asleep.” 

The young angel smiled as she said, ** He hearkeneth now to nobler 
harmonies than ours! But was there none other amidst the flames to whom 
thou couldst minister ?”’ 

** Alas ! there was one who lied through fear, He was led back to his 
cell, whither I followed him. I shed the waters into his soul, and the bitter- 
ness thereof tormented him more than any scorching flames which could 
have consumed his body. Yet must I visit him nightly till he dies.” 

** Droop not thy wings because of his anguish, my sister,’’ said the elder 
spirit. “* He shall yet be thine when he is made pure for thy presence.” 

** | have been,”’ said the messenger, ** beside the couch of the dying, 
in the palace, and beneath the lowly roof, I have shed into one departing 
soul the burning tears of the slave, and soothed the spirit of another with 
the voices of grateful hearts. Ihave made the chamber of one rich man 
echo with the cries of the oppressed, and have surrounded the pillow of 
another with the fatherless who called him parent. Kings have sought to 


hide themselves as I drew nigh, while the eye of the mourner hath hghted 
up at my approach, The slumbers of some have I hallowed with music, 
while they knew not I was at hand; and others have I startled with visions, 


who guessed not whence they came. I am filled with awe at mine own 
ower, 


“It shall increase,”’ 


said the elder spint, “* while mine own waneth. 
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The fountain of bitter waters wasteth continually. When it shall be dried 
up, | will break mine urn.” 

«* And my lyre,” said his sister; ‘shall it not be hushed by mightier 
music from on high ?” 

‘“‘ Nay, my sister, not then, nor ever. No mightier music shall make 
men cease to love thine. They shall gather together to hear thee in their 
cities, and shall seek thee in wildernesses and by the sea-shore. The aged 
shall hear thee chaunt among the tombs, and the young shall dance unto thy 
lay. Unto the simple shall thy melodies breathe from amidst the flowers of 
the meadows ; and the wise shall they entrance as they go to and fro among 
the stars.”’ 

Then the messenger sighed, saying, 

** When shall these things be ?”’ 

‘¢ When thou art queen among men. Knowest thou not that such is thy 
destiny ? Thou art now our messenger, but we shall at length be thy ser- 
vants, Yea, when yonder sun shall wander away into the depths, and the 
earth shall melt like the morning cloud, it shall be thine to lead the myriads 
of thy people to the threshold whence the armies of heaven come forth, It 
shall be thine to open to them the portals which I may not pass.”’ 





CONFESSIONS OF A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.,* 


In the perusal of this work we have received no ordinary gratification. 
Whatever conclusion the writer had come to respecting the doctrine which 
he has subjected to examination, that of the Trinity, we could not have 
been otherwise than pleased at the spirit in which the book is written. 
Throughout there prevails an attachment to truth, a deep interest in divine 
things, a deference to the authority of Scripture, and a rejection of every 
other test of revealed doctrine; a patience of inquiry, a candour of judg- 
meut, and a sense of responsibility, which bespeak the piety of the writer, 
secure the favourable regards of the reader, and point the work out asa 
model of controversial writing. But, believing as we do, that of all the 
corruptions of Christianity, the doctrine of the Trinity is, with the exception 
of Transubstantiation, the greatest, we feel our gratification enhanced that 
the long and serious and disinterested inquiries of Mr. Shaw have led him 
to renounce Athanasius, and to cleave to Jesus Christ. 

There are passages in the book in which, as we think, error is mingled 
with truth, On some occasions we like the conclusion better than the pre- 
mises whence Mr. Shaw deduces it. But these and other things we pass 
over, at least at present. ‘The only object we have now in view is, to lay 
before the reader the process through which the confessor’s mind has gone, 


and the state in which it now is. 
“‘Tam amember of the Church of England—because, take it for all in all, I 


believe it to be the best church of the present day. I am, however, of William 
Law’s opinion, that the purest church now existing is only the vestige of a 





* The Confessions of a Member of the Church of England, occasioned by a La- 
borious Examination of the celebrated Work of the late Rev. W. Jones, eutitled, 
** The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity,’’ aud also au Essay on Socinianism, Lon- 
den, Marsh and Miller. 
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Still, it is natural to a person of a serious turn of mind to wish 
‘rstand and entirely believe every important article 
he church of which he is a member: it was de- 
I had been in the habit of reading the Holy Scrip- 
, and I seldom opened the book without 

ared to me to be directly opposed to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, in the way in which that doctrine Is set forth in the 
Athanasian and Nicene Creeds. This was a cause of grief to me for many 
vears, 1 eagerly read every book I could meet with written in defence of 
these creeds, and most scrupulously shunned the writings of those who contro- 
certed them. In the course of my researches I sometimes met with arguments 
managed with such address and ability as made a strong Impression on my 
mind in favour of the doctrine; but on my return to the Bible these impres- 
sions were instantly effuced. For one teat or expression from which the doc- 
trine could in any possible way be inferred, I met with ten which, in my humtle 
judgment, wilatody and unequivocally denied it, Iwas at length informed that 


better thing. 
that he might rightly unde 
of doctrine professed by t 
cidedly the case with me. d 
tures the greater part of my life 
meeting some passages which appe 


‘the Rev. Mr. Jones, of Nayland, had published a work which set the matter 


at rest; that he had incontrovertibly proved the doctrine to be scriptural. I 
immediately procured his ‘ Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity,’ and read it with 
attention, It did not appear to me to be by any means satisfactory : I could 
not but suspect that he dealt unfairly with the Holy Scriptures. I re- 
solved to take the first convenient opportunity of setting about a minute ex- 
amination of every text he had mt | and every argument he had advanced. 
1 foresaw that this would be a laborious task, requiring much time, and as far 
as possible an abstraction from every other pursuit. Many years passed over 
before I found a fit opportunity for the undertaking: it was not till the win- 
ter of 1825, when confined by ill-health, that I commenced my task. I con- 
sidered the matter to be of so much importance to my own peace of mind, 
that for more than two years it was principally, I may almost say exclusively, 
the subject of my meditations, and the object of my inquiry. IT made the 
Scriptures my guide, and wholly unassisted (evcepting only by the comments 
of writers deemed orthodoa) | bouved through the work. No one ean hesi- 
tate to give Mr. Jones the credit of sincerity and good intentions ; yet I cannot 
but think he has injured rather than supported his cause. This appeared to 
me so obviously the case, that when I had gone through his work I doubted 
if it were proper to give my Confessions in the form of a review of it; for it 
might be said that the doctrine must not be condemned because it had been 
injudiciously stated and weakly defended by Mr. Jones. But on further con- 
sideration, as the book has strangely obtained a considerable degree of cele- 
brity, and, moreover, as it afforded me the opportunity of bringing forward a 
powerful body of scriptural evidence, I thought it might as well remain in 
that form. ‘That the sentiments of an individual, who has no pretensions to 
the character of a man of learning, will be considered only contemptible by 
writers esteemed orthedox, may be fully expected at the present time ; yet 
! confidently predict that before half a century passes over, the doctrine stated 
in these pages will be generally, if not unanimously, confessed throughout the 
kingdom. It may fairly be asked, upon what grounds I hazard so bold a 
prediction? In the first place, a surprising expansion of the human intellect 
within the last thirty years (especially in our own country) has been noticed 
by every discerning person. Men are beginning to emancipate their minds 
from the trammels imposed _— them by great names, and are disposed to 
compare authorities, and to judge for themselves. Secondly, though we have 
frequent proof of great depravity and impiety among the very ignorant classes, 
one is more seriously and more generally inquired into by the better 
forme part i ha thers eens re may, there, hope or 8 ai 
more. generally studied roman . ge. . lhirdly, the Greek language is now 
portent » forte oe wed nent ) w been in former times. This is very im- 
translation of the Ne pee ed by many orthodox divines, that our present 

Por the wew festament (though probably the best extant) is ineor- 
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rect in several places, and not a few of the inaccuracies will be found to 
afleet the awful subject I have ventured to discuss, Lastly, I feel perfectly 
satisfied that the doctrine here stated is that which was taught by our blessed 
Lord and his apostles.” 


Mr. Shaw then proceeds to examine the passages adduced by Mr. Jones in 
proof of the Deity of Christ. In the course of his remarks, he very pro- 
perly reprobates as mischievous the practice (which Mr. Jones and some 
other writers constantly adopt) of bringing detached sentences from distant 
parts of the Scripture and joining them together: the most absurd doctrines 
may appear to be proved by it; and the Bible is brought into contempt by 
frequently making it seem to contradict itself. Of this mode of imagined 
proof, the following, amongst others, is one on which Mr. Shaw animad- 
verts. 

Isaiah liii. 11, compared with 2 Pet. iii, 18: “1, even I, am_ the Lord, 
and besides me there is no Saviour.’ ‘* Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

The words Lord and Saviour occur in both of these texts. In the first, 
they are applied to the Father, and in the second, to the Son, and therefore 
Mr. Jones conceives that the doctrine of co-equality is established. ** Jesus 
Christ is a Saviour, therefore he is Jehovah the Lord: Jesus Christ is Jeho- 
vah, therefore he is the Saviour.’”’ On this Mr. Shaw observes, 


“If we follow Mr. Jones’s system, we shall need to be extremely cir- 
cumspect in our mode of expression. No orthodox writer would deny that 
Jehovah is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Yet if we say Jehovah is 
Christ, and Christ is Jehovah, it is orthodox ; but if we say the Father is the 
Son, and the Son is the Father, which is in truth the very same, it is heresy 
and nonsense, 

‘** The two texts quoted by Mr. Jones are easily understood, if we read 
them in simplicity; but his notions make the Bible unintelligible. The 
Almighty Father is declared to be the Creator of the world, yet it is said that 
the world was made by Christ. Again, the Father hath said, ‘ Thou shalt 
know that I, the Lord, am thy Saviour and thy Redeemer,’ Yet of Christ it is 
said, that ‘he is the Saviour of the world,’ and that he hath ‘ redeemed us 
to God by his blood” Both originated in the power and love of God, and 
were accomplished through the ministration of his ever-blessed Son. 

“Jt is distressing to find a man of Mr. Jones’s learning and piety closing 
his comments upon these two texts with a garbled and misapplied quotation 
from Phil. ii. 9. The text, if he had quoted fairly, would have been decidedly 
against him, for it runs thus:—‘ Wherefere God also hath highly ewvalted 
him, and given him a name, which is above every name.’ The Apostle con- 
cludes with these words, ‘That every tongue should confess that Jesas Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father, How either co. equality or underived 
power can be proved from this passage is to me inconceivable.” 


Most frequent are the complaints which Mr. Shaw has to make of the 
manner in which Mr, Jones wrests the Scriptures to his purpose. 


‘The manner in which Mr, Jones uses the Holy Scriptures, makes it a 
distressing task to follow him through his arguments.”—* He continually 
perplexes himself and his readers with incomplete or unfair quotations.” 


The following contains an important truth : 


“We seldom meet with a text in the Bible which seems to give any coun- 
tenance to this doctrine of the co-equality of our Lord with the Almighty 
Father, but is preceded or immediately followed by a plain denial of it.” 
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We had thonght the day for talking about the blood of God was passed. 
It seems not. 


The manner in which this doctrine of the co-equality or identity (for it 
often amounts to the latter) of the Father and the Son ts frequently stated, 
cannot but be greatly injurious to Christianity. Mr. Jones, in the conclusion 
of his work, speaking of our Lord, says, ‘ Though he suffered, died, and was 
pierced upon the cross, and redeemed us by his blood, yet that blood was the 
hlood of God, and upon his cross Jehovah was pierced.” Can it be a matter of 
wonder that we have Deists among us?” 


At the conclusion of his examination, Mr. Shaw remarks, 


‘I have now gone through the first head of Mr. Jones’s work, and truly I 
have found it a distressing task ; for the manner in which he has made use of 
the Holy Seriptures, and the method of his reasoning, compellec me to meet 
him with arguments which seemed as if I were labouring to lower the dignity 
of our blessed Lord. Far be it from my heart to conceive a thought deroga- 
tory to the character of that ever-blessed Being, through whose infinite me- 
rits, sufferings, and intercession, I entirely look with humble hope for the 
forgiveness of my sins, and for acceptance at the awful day of account. Yet 
I dare not confess my assent to the doctrine which pronounces the equality 
of the Son with the Almighty Father, because our Lord himself, as well as 
his Apostles, have repeatedly, and in the most clear and express terms, 
taught a different doctrine.” 


In reference to the third person in the Trinity, Mr. Shaw observes, 


‘*T searched the Scriptures many years for a proof of this (the Spirit’s) per- 
sonality, and that, too, with an earnest desire to discover it; but without 
success. My researches, though aided by orthodox commentators, have led 
me to believe that the notion is erroneous.” 


On the baptismal form in Matt. xxviii. 19, Mr. Shaw says, 


“* This is certainly the strongest, I believe I may say the only genuine, text 
that can be fairly ws Mon in awe of the doctrine of a Trinity of persons. 
If our Lord had added the words, ‘ Three persons and one God,’ as a our 
Church, I should bow with perfect submission, though in opposition to so 
many other texts. Long, very long, did this passage dwell with me, though 
I continually met with passages in the Bible which seemed to be directly 
opposed to the use that is made of it. What can a poor, frail mortal, con- 
scious of his lack of wisdom, do, but carefully to examine the word of God, 
to compare one part with another, to meditate deeply upon it with an earnest 
desire to arrive at the truth, and to implore the Father of lights to guide him 
by his Holy Spirit in the inquiry?) This method I have endeavoured for many 
years most anxiously and devoutly to pursue: the result has been a clear 
conviction, that the words in the text were not intended to be an initiation 
into the doctrine of a Trinity of persons in the Godhead ” 


_ Mr. Shaw is not led to reject the doctrine of the Trinity from the teach- 
ings of his reason, but because it wants, to his mind, scriptural evidence. 


“Tagain declare, that if the Athanasian doctrine were clearly set forth in 
any part of the Holy Scriptures, I would not allow my reason to have anv 
influence over my taith ; I would receive it as a truth, which it would be pre- 
a to Investigate too curiously with the limited powers of the human 
intellect; but TI conceive I have shewn that it is denied in those Scriptures 
and therefore I dare not confess it upon human authority.” ao fc 


he change of which Mr. Shaw spoke in the commencement of his Con- 
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fessions, from a corrupt to a pure form of Christianity, seems to be making 
progress even in the Church. 


“* T am satisfied that an immense majority of the laity, especially of the edu- 
cated part, and I have reason to believe not a few even of the clergy, most 
heartily regret the admission of any other creed into the Liturgy of our 
Church than that called the Apostles’—the great antiquity of which 1s univer- 
sally acknowledged.” 


Again, 

“From many conversations which have occasionally passed in 5 hearing, 
I am persuaded that nine in ten of the educated part of the laity look upon 
the Athanasian Creed just as men of education in the Romish religion do 
upon Transubstantiation—that is, as a gross absurdity. The clergy are not 
aware how widely this kind of scepticism prevails at the present day. ‘The 
truth is, that this Athanasian Creed is a canker-worm, gnawing the vitals of 
Christianity.” 

What a relief of mind must Mr. Shaw have felt in becoming a believer in 
the scriptural doctrine of one God the Father ! 


“ T would ask any candid man this simple question, Supposing that he had 
never heard of this doctrine (the Trinity), could he have discovered it in the 
Bible?) For myself I can confidently say, that I might have devoted my 
whole life to the study of that blessed book without ever making the discovery. 
I know not how the minds of other persons may be affected in their religious 
exercises; but, speaking from my own experience, I declare, that during 
several years while I endeavoured to bring my mind into assent with the doc- 
trine confessed in the Athanasian Creed, I felt an inexpressible unhappiness 
and distraction. All the ingenious arguments I heard or read failed of afford- 
ing me complete satisfaction, especially when I turned to the Bible. Buc 
now, when T endeavour to raise my soul to the Father of mercies through 
the mediation of his beloved Son, I feel a comfort and ease of conscience that 
were strangers to me in the former case.” 


Though fully convinced of the unscripturalness of the Trinity, the writer 


has not closed his mind to fresh evidence. 


“* Having now delivered my sentiments, I avow myself open to conviction, 
if it can be shewn from the Holy Scriptures that I have erred; but I enter 


my protest against any other kind of authority.” 
He thus terminates his strictures on the Trinity : 


“IT now conclude by quoting a passage from the sermon of that pious pre- 
late, Bishop Taylor— "He who goes about to speak of the mystery of the 
Trinity, and does it by words and names of man’s invention; talking of 
essences and existences, hypostases and personalities, priority in co-equalities, 
and unity in pluralities, may amuse himself, and build a tabernacle in his 
head, and talk something, he knows not what: but the good man who feels 
the power of the Father, and to whom the Son is become wisdom, sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption, in whose heart the love of the spirit of God is shed 
abroad ; this man, though he understands nothing of what is unintelligible, 
yet he alone truly understands the Christian doctrine of the Trinity.’ Is it 
possible for the pen or tongue of man to express a more severe censure upon 
the Athanasian Creed? To Bishop Taylor’s Trinity I would subscribe with 
all my heart; but I do not scruple to aflirm, that the kind of Trinity de- 
scribed in this men-mocking creed is altogether unsupported by the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

To the Confessions is appended an Essay on Socinianism. On this we 
shall content ourselves by remarking, that Mr. Shaw has written without a 
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sufficient knowledge of his subject. All Unitarians do not deny, as he af- 
firms, the pre-existence of Christ, and none deny, as he aflirms of all, ** the 
offered * propitiation through faith in his blood.’ ” Disagreeing as we do 
from many of bis remarks on what he terms Socinianism, and disagreeing 
because we know more of what Unitarians really believe than Mr. Shaw, we 
are glad to be able to express our warmest approbation of the concluding 
sentences in his ** Essay.” 

“ T have allowed myself to run into this digression (on ¢ Socinianism’) from 
my main object, in the hope of shewing the danger of yielding up our under- 
standings in matters of religion to the direction of any man, however eminent 
he may be accounted for skill in particular branches of human science, unless 
his opinions be supported by the Holy Scriptures. Philosophy, under the 
guidance of a sound and unprejudiced mind, tends to a conviction of the 
truth of our holy religion; yet men, who devote their time and attention 
chiefly to experiments upon matter, frequently go astray when they treat of 
spiritual affairs, It cannot be denied that Dr. Priestley was an acute and 
laborious philosopher; but that philosophers are not always good theologians 
is obvious from the glaring contradictions of each other which we con- 
tinually meet with in their writings! Mr. Jones, of Nayland, was also an able 
philosopher; yet no two men were ever more directly opposed to each other 
in their religious opinions than he and Dr. Priestley. Let us then not say, 
‘Tum of Jones,’ and ‘I am of Priestley” Let us seck instruction at the 
fountain head—the Holy Seriptures: let us say with Peter, ‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 





LETTERS FROM GERMANY. 
No. V. 


MIR, Heidelberg. 
MENDELSSOHN’S treatise on the Immateriality of the Soul of Man was 
first published at Vienna, in 1785. The Editor then informed the public, 
that they were indebted to his Prussian Majesty for the production of the 
essay, and that a condescending discretion on the part of the author had 
hitherto withheld it from publication, Perhaps the great Frederick consti- 
tuted himself partner, and wished to have the lion’s share. A Latin trans- 
lation of the tract had appeared before, and the translator having been in- 
formed by a friend, that it was not disapproved by the author, he ventured 
— orgy the German original. I do not know if it has ever appeared in 
ey pe ae 
goat NeF y. ’ é iers of the last cen- 
tury were Spiritualists ; some of the nineteenth century are so too: could 
they do it a greater service,—and in Republican France, (for it is and 
must be substantially that,) could they do their country a greater service, — 

— pees . —e between liberalism and spiritualism > : 

@ treatise Is not long. It si } 

some added remarks on Dilthaservinhane ce aoe ton 
Soul, g pon the Spirituality of the 


Quest. 1. Can matter have in itself the power to think ? 


oh I matter i its proper nature is incapable of thinking, cannot the 
Almghty communicate to it this property > 
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Q. 3. Must not the soul perish with the body? It grows up with the 
body, suffers with it, shares all its changes, and in age becomes feebler as 
the body gradually decays. A hard blow upon the head can reduce the 
greatest genius into idiocy: must not the power to think cease when the 
body is no more ? 


” 

“ Quest. 1. Can matter have in itself the power to think ? 

‘* I believe that this has been demonstrated to be impossible ; and that the 
objections against the arguments, which have been offered, reach the terms 
only in which they are expressed, which cannot be chosen so as to exclude 
every objection, because language itself is not flexible enough for the subtilty 
of the inquiry. Among other methods of proof, the following has appeared 
to me very convincing. It will be granted, that the objects in nature, or the. 
things which are external to the thinking power, have each its own proper 
subsistence. Their conjunction depends _— mutual relations and propor- 
tions, which are not found in the objects alone, but in order to exist must 
first be thought of. For example, a house taken solely as an object, is not 
different from a pile of stones: but when the thinking power comes in, com- 
pares the parts, and perceives their relation to a whole, the pile is then irre- 
gular; but symmetry and order are observed in the building. In what do 
a well-ordered state and a promiscuous multitude differ from one another? 
Only in the proportion of the parts, and their relation to a whole; and these 
are not found in the citizens, as they exist objectively and severally, but in 
the comparison of each with all the rest. Father and son, stem and fruit, are 
in themselves isolated existences; but considered in their relation as cause 
and effect, they are conjoined. 

‘ Suppose an object to be impressed on a certain part of a thinking ma- 
terial system ; ‘he impression as well as the external object must exist indivi- 
dually. Let A, B, C, D, be external objects, and a, b, ¢, d, parts of the per- 
cipient matter. Then will the percipient particle (a) have, as its inosaibinn 
object, the impression upon it of the external object (A) which it represents ; 
and all the other sentient atoms the same. But where will the proportion or 
relation of the objects be perceived? Not in any one of the percipient par- 
ticles ; for each notices only its own object, and things are seen to be related 
only by comparison; neither is it perceived in all the particles taken toge- 
ther, for the being taken together presupposes the perception of proportion 
or rclation between them, without which each atom remains for ever indi- 
vidual, and never, in conjunction with the rest, composes a whole. In order 
to perceive relation, which supposes wn igen besides the thinking parti- 
cles a, b, c, d, we must have a central particle (e), to which this oftice 
belongs. ‘This particle must retain the impressions of all the objects A, B, 
C, D, that it may be able to compare them with one another. Since the 
central particle (e) is composed of parts, either the impressions must be again 
dispersed, or each of the parts which compose it must receive them all. In 
the first case, to compare them with one another is impossible; and in the 
latter case, we must come at last to what is indivisible, an atom, uniting the 
impressions of all the objects, and capable also of comparing them with one 
another, and perceiving their mutual relation. This indivisible, simple exist- 
ence, which receives all the impressions, and is able to discern, combine, 
compare them, is essentially different from matter, which is, in its nature, 
divisible and aggregational. We distinguish it by the name of soul. I may 
leave to my opponent the choice, whether he will have the material substance 
consisting of such percipient atoms or indivisible particles ; or will admit but 
one single, indivisible thinking substance, which receives and compares the 
impressions of all objects. In both cases it is not matter, or what is aggre- 
gated, which thinks, but what is simple and indivisible ; only that in the first 
‘ase, instead of making the soul to be a corporeal being, with the Materialist, 
he changes the body itself into an aggregate of souls. In a word, to percep- 
tion or thinking it is necessary that what is multifold as an object, should 
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in the thinking subject; but matter is not, and cannot 


become one, or a unity, ct; | : 
it consists of divisible parts, of which each one 


be, an absolute unity, because 
has its own individual subsistence ” 


I suppose that chemists of the present century will not admit our author’s 
proof of the negative to be complete. Since, according to the latest che- 
mical doctrine, there are ultimate particles of matter which are indivisible, 
that is, there are atoms ; and since the reasoning of our philosopher has not 
yroved it impossible that the soul of man should be one of them, it seems 
to fall short of a demonstration, that it is impossible the soul should be ma- 
terial, His reasoning in this place only proves the soul to be one and indi- 
visible, and that it cannot be an aggregate or a system of parts. That gra- 
vity and the power to think co-existing in the same substance involves a 


contradiction, requires a separate proof. 


“ Quest. 2. If matter in its proper nature is incapable of thinking, cannot 
the Almighty communicate to it this property ?. 
“This notion is usually supported by the authority of a great man, John 
Locke, who has suggested it in some part of his works. Since his time it 
has been repeated by many with a sort of triumph, as being unanswerable ; 
but I believe the English philosopher himself never considered it so. The 
Cartesians taught, that if body were capable of thinking, the nature of 
thought must be found in the conceptions of extension and motion: but 
thought and extension, motion and perception, or our notice of motion, are 
unlike in nature, and belong to disparate properties ; for join and transpose 
the corporeal parts as you will, there results no idea of the transposition, no 
perception of the change effected by it. Hence they concluded, that motion 
only belongs to what is extended, and that thought belongs to what is unex- 
tended and incapable of motion. As it seemed to be proved in this way that 
perception is not in the nature of matter, Locke kel properly, whether the 
Almighty could not impart to matter a power which it does not possess in 
itself. Butif what has been said under the preceding question be true ; if, 
in order to perception, what is manifold in the object must become indivi- 
dual in the idea of it by the percipient subject, since matter is always com- 
pounded of parts; perception is as absolutely impossible to matter, as it is 
unpossible that a square should be a circle. To resort in such a case to 
Omnipotence is to imitate the good woman, who hoped to get the first prize 
in a lottery without putting into it, because nothing 1s impossible to God. I 
do not, however, deny that the doubt suggested by Locke is removed in a 
very plain way by the Cartesian method. It is proved, that properties are not 
communicable, and that infinite power cannot impart to a substance a pro- 
eo which is not in its nature. Here I will insert a dialogue which passed 
vetween Hylas and Philonous, in which the latter has illustrated this thought 
by an example which brings it before the eyes. ; 
‘* Hyl. If matter in itself cannot think, may not the power to think be 
communicated to it by the Almighty? 
se Joh; , o . ° a hl . * 
} 8 this f ts a new rose-bud created out of nothing every 
year ut the season of roses, and set into the stem ? 7 
“* Hyl. Yhat is not done. The germ rather is contained in the thorn, from 
which the bud shoots out in its yroper season 
a“ yh: " : A . 
Pe te der the germ, and examine its structure 
~ aa e.2 plainly perceive that the rose is developed 
out of the finely organized germ ? 
«é ’ > . : » La . % . 
7 a sat oem’ magnifies sufficiently. 
ie Almighty would cause the citron to grow on the rose- 


ere Le now bears only the rose, must not this fruit, which is not natural 
to the plant, be created, and set into the stalk? 
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“© Jyi. It cannot be otherwise: but then the fruit would only seem to grow 
upon the stem of the rose-tree, and not really grow. 

“ Phil, It seems to me, that in this case Omnipotence itself can cause only 
the appearance of growing. The rose-tree must therefore be changed into 
the citron-tree ; or, to speak more accurately, the thorn must be annihilated, 
and the citron-tree put in its place. 

“ Hyl. It is plain that, in this ease, what has been supposed would be 
effected yet less, that is, a communication of properties. 

« Phil, The citron must then be created, and united with the rose-stem ; 
but how? The stem yields no fluid with which the fruit can be fed. 

“ Hyl. The Almighty provides it out of the air, or by some other means. 

“« Phil. True. Suppose now the stock to perish: has the citron lost any 
thing besides its supporter? 

« Hyl. Certainly not, since it neither grew out of the stock, nor was 
nourished by it: but how does this apply to our inquiry? 

‘© Phil. 1 believe we are not far from its solution, It is granted that 
matter in its own nature cannot think ; that is, by virtue of its interior strue- 
ture it is capable of a boundless variety of forms, colours, and motions, but 
not of thought. 


** Hyl. I grant that Descartes has proved this. 
* Phil. The base of the power to think is not more in matter than the 


germ of the citron is in the rose-tree. Should God communicate to matter 
the power to think, must he not then create this especial power, and conjoin 
it with matter? 

“Hyl. t must be so according to our present example. 

“Phil. But in this way matter would only seem to think, and the power 
to think would no more be a property of matter, than the citron would really 
grow upon the rose-tree. , 

** Hyl. T must admit it. 

“Phil. The question, then, is properly, not whether the Almighty can 
communicate to matter the property of thinking —for this is impossible: but 
whether he can create a power to think, and connect it with a material sys- 
tem. And see, my friend, this is what our Creator has really done. He has 
united with a certain portion of organized matter an especially created power, 
and they make conjointly the living creature, man. As the fruit was lodged 
upon a foreign stem, so the power to think is connected with organized 
matter, The latter shall be dissolved, and the former shall lose only its tran- 


sient supporter.” 


As a great part of the answer to the third question is hypothetical, and, 
though not discordant with acknowledged anatomical facts, was written with- 
out the benefit of more recent discoveries, I shall only annex the concluding 
passage : 

“* Since the brain is the organ of the soul, it must feel all the changes and 
every disorder of which that is the subject In dissolution, that organ is no 
longer united with the soul, and its functions, as the organ of its feelings, 
must therefore cease. The soul cannot be dissolved like the brain, for it 
does not consist, as that does, of parts which are joined together according to 
the laws of a corporeal nature. It is an indivisible unity, which cannot be 
subjected to the laws of mechanism. Either it must cease to be, or it retires 
upon a central organ, which cannot be dissolved together with the brain: 
and, perhaps, as is the usual process of nature, with the destruction of the 
brain, it acquires a new organization. In all nature there is no decomposi- 
tion without a new composition, no destruction of one form without the 
commencement in its invisible particles of a new form, which reveals itself in 
time to the senses. Every destruction tends to a formation, every death 
builds the way to a new life. To him who considers this conjecture too 
bold, there remains only the annihilation of the soul ; for as dissolution of 
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parts is out of the question, in no other way can a purely simple nature cease 
. . 7 a4 ae : 3 
to exist, and a power to think must either actually think or cease to be.” 


In a subsequent part of the treatise the author states his reasons for the 
opinion, that the soul can neither feel nor think unless united with a portion 
of organized matter, an opinion in which, he says, most philosophers will 
agree with him. He might have added the higher authority of its accord- 
ance with the scripture doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 


“ But where do we find annihilation in all nature? What particle in the 
universe is lost? What original power is ever for a moment inert? The 
compound is dissolved ; one body is moved by another ; the direction of one 
force is changed by another ; here there is a composition, there a resolution 
of forces; but extinction is not in nature. The physical forces of all bodies 
united cannot annihilate a sun-moat, cannot suspend the motive power of a 
single atom. They may act upon it, but not without suffering a change 
themselves. How small soever this change may be, it proves the existence 
of the reacting power, and shews the effect of a force which all nature cannot 
overcome,” 


When D’Alembert asks, how we can conceive two substances which have 
no common property to act upon one another, Mendelssohn replies by an- 
other question, Can we conceive better how matter acts upon matter? Is 
mutual action explained at all by the similitude of substances ? When 
D'Alembert asks, what difference we can imagine, according to our custom 
of thinking, between absolute nothing, and a nature which is not matter, 
our German Metaphysician replies, 


“M. D’Alembert defines matter, that which is extended and impenetrable: 
both extension and impenetrability are ideas which have, strictly speaking, 
their seat in the soul; but we ascribe the exciting causes of them to an ex- 
ternal object, and this object we name matter: the subject in which the ideas 
exist we name the soul: with what reason do we affirm the subject must have, 
of necessity, the property of the object? Matter is at last (it is all we know 
of it) a nature that can excite in the soul the ideas of extension and impene- 
trability. Custom, we are told, says that the soul is nothing, if it is not ma- 
terial ; that is, reason replies, a nature which has the ideas of extension and 
impenetrability is nothing if it cannot also excite them. With what reason 
can this be maintained? Between existence and non-existence there is a 
gulf which nature cannot pass: it can no more reduce into nothing, than 
create out of nothing. Here I ask not more for the soul than is conceded to 
me for every atom of steam ; not more for the power to think, than is admit- 
ted in every simple power of motion. Were it the power of a compound 
ones the aggregate — _ be ag mei into its elements ; but since it is 
not composed of elements, it cannot be destroved in this wav: Se Sa fon. 
possible for all the powers of nature to effect “ovine phot tn Ling = 
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upon the Principles and Arrangement of a Harmony of the Gospels” are 
likely to afford them the information they may desire to obtain from the 
work ; and partly as a justification of some of our strictures in our former 
article. 

Subjoined to the Preface is a “ Synopsis of the Prediminary* Disseria- 
tions,’ which is designed to “ facilitate the comprehension of their mutual 
coherency, and to give the reader a clearer perception of the number and 
varicty of the topics discussed.”’ The work, the author says he is aware, 
must at first sight appear “ irregular and unconnected ;’’ but he maintains 
that ‘* there is, in reality, an intimate relation between the several subjects 
of the Dissertations, and the order in which one follows or precedes 
another.”’ 

Notwithstanding the aid of the Synopsis, however, it seems by no means 
feasible to frame any thing like a consistent, orderly whole from the treatises 
forming this work; and nothing that appears in it countenances the belief 
that Mr. Greswell’s whole plan was laid before he commenced the execution 
of it. Even if method and coherency can be discovered in the general 
arrangement of the work, there is often a great want of unity in the parts of 
the several Dissertations. And separate from the author's extreme diffuse- 
ness, and immethodical style of writing, there is much which, for the object, 
is totally irrelevant, having no further connexion with it than that which 
earnestness of investigation sometimes establishes in the mind of the inquirer, 
by magnifying distant parts till they appear to him at least contiguous, 
while, in reality, they have little or no relation to each other. 

The fundamental principle’’ of his work, he states (p. xiii), rests ‘* on 
the truth of the following propositions: 1. That the three last Gospels are 
regular compositions : 2. That St. Matthew’s Gospel is partly regular and 
partly irregular: 3, That each of the Gospels was written in the order in 
which it stands: 4, That the Gospels last written in every instance were 
supplementary to the prior.’’? Mr. G. means to assert, in the last proposi- 
tion, that each Gospel is supplementary to those preceding it in the order of 
composition ; which order, he maintains, is the same as that in which we 
find the Gospels in the common text; so that Mark was supplementary to 
Matthew, Luke to Matthew and Mark, and John to all the three. That the 
Gospel of Mark was supplementary to the Gospel of Matthew 1s obviously 
inconsistent with the phenomena of each; and that Mr. G. should burden 
the system of his Harmony with so gratuitous a difficulty, must be truly sur- 
prising to those who have not observed that, by the strength of his convic- 
tion, and the facility with which he overlooks difficulties, he often contrives 
to transmute objections against his opinions into imposing arguments for 
them. 

The ‘ fundamental principle” to which Mr. Greswell refers, we have 
not discovered ; unless, indeed, it consists of the four propositions on which 
it rests: but this is not improbable, as there runs throughout his work a 
hasty vagueness of expression, by which, we apprehend, he has ofien de- 
ceived himself, and may mislead some of his readers. 

The first volume consists of thirteen Dissertations, ‘* with a number of 
Appendixes, or Supplementary Dissertations, where the nature of the case 
required them.”’ ‘* The first three (the author says) are all subservient to 
the fundamental principle of the work, considered as preparatory to a Har- 





* This epithet, no where else employed, refers to the Harmony which was framed 
agreeably to the Dissertations. 
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mony of the Gospels ;"? and they are intended to support the four proposi- 
tions already stated. 

In so extensive and voluminous a work, we might reasonably expect to 
find a good Alphabetical Index of subjects : but all the aid of this kind is a 
Table of Contents; and though this seems intended for an analysis of the 
Dissertations, it is so inadequate to the object, that it gives no intimation of 
various topics in them which we had marked for consideration. 

The titles of the three first Dissertations are, ‘‘ On the Regularity of the 
Gospels, and on their Supplemental Relation to each other—Historical In- 
vestigation of the Times [Dates] and Order of the Three First Gospels—On 
the Irregularity of St, Matthew's Gospel.” Maintaining, in the course of 
them, several positions which are incapable of proof, and some which are 
inconsistent with each other, and arguing from these as if they were esta- 
blished by his reasonings, there is little on which the mind can rest with the 
satisfaction which the author obviously feels in his own conclusions ; and, 
indeed, in various cases the reasoning itself appears destitute of solidity. 
When we come to consider the “ peculiar texture of each gospel’’—our se- 
cond division—we shall have occasion to advert to some of Mr. Greswell’s 
opinions on the subject: here we will only point out two or three of those 
positions which afford an exemplification of some of our strictures. 

The author sets out with maintaining (p. 3), that “no history, as such, 
whatever be the subject to which it relates, can, consistently with its own 
nature and purposes, disregard the order of time.’’ He also maintains the 
inspiration and infallibility of the gospels ; and yet speaks of St. Mark 
(p. 34) as rectifying the transpositions of St. Matthew, and supplying his 
deficiencies ; and m vindication of the original and equal authority of the 
former, he afterwards appeals (p. 23) to his “ rectification of the order of 
St. Matthew where that was inverted and irregular.’ He even asserts, (p. 
4(0),) that ‘* it is just and reasonable, and necessary to the joint authority of 
all, that we should allow to each a separate and an equal weight. Admit 
their common inspiration, (he adds,) and we have no other alternative.’ 

What, then, can we say to the case where, according to St. Matthew (ch. 
vill. 5—10), the centurion came to Jesus, and himself intreated him to heal 
his servant; while St. Luke’s narrative (ch. vii. 6, 7) expressly shews that 
the centurion did not come to him? Each account cannot have an equal 
weight, because both could not be the fact. No difficulty whatever exists, 
if we allow that each recorded the occurrence according to the best of his 
knowledge ; and it is easy to perceive how that of St. Matthew may have 
originated, (especially if he were not himself an eye-witness,) from the 
transaction as recorded by St. Luke with circumstantial detail. It was the 
custom in the East for the messenger to deliver his message in the very 
words of his employer; and the words of the centurion thus delivered would 
naturally be referred to the centurion himself as present, by those who did 
not themselves hear the details from accurately-informed eye-witnesses ; and 
might be so referred even by some of those eye-witnesses, 

As to the instructions of Christ, the apostles surely stood upon a different 
footing from others; since they received from their Lord (John xiv. 26) the 
promise of miraculous aid in the recollecting of his declarations. This does 
Son Se ete onde oha _ Wty words were brought to their recollec- 
a a ieee i the oun a" : perfect reposing confidence in their 
— ter —- : i Ooh ~ “ declarations. But in recording his 
reason for the suppositi SS ee there even a plausible 

 Supposition that they or the other evangelists were inspired ? 
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The hypothesis that all were inspired, and equally so, is alike gratuitous, and 
baneful to the credibility of the whole. The doctrine of the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures at large, has made more unbelievers than any other cause, eXx~ 
cept the vices of professing Christians —Mr. Greswell seems prepared to 
admit every thing. ‘* The consequence of a common inspiration,’’ he adds 
to the passage already quoted from p. 40, ‘ is a common infallibility—and, 
in a common infallibility, there can be no difference in degree nor variety 
of kind—all must be alike infallible, or none could be so.’’—He must have 
written and even printed this before he entered into all the minutie which 
the construction of his Harmony brought before him. In many parts he 
writes as those may who are not burdened by so groundless an hypothesis. 

We may observe before we proceed, that when giving (p. 46) coincident 
passages in Matthew and Luke which, he contends, were not identical in 
time, he quotes the Received Text of Luke xi. 2—4. There seems to us 
no room to doubt that the prayer in Luke was delivered at an earlier period 
than the Sermon on the Mount, in which the prayer according to which we 
are to pray was delivered; and that the two prayers were not identical, we 
entirely agree with Mr. Greswell ; but when he was pointing out coinct- 
dences, he should surely have employed a text which, as every critic must 
allow, at least approaches more nearly to the original than the Received 
Text. In this case, the differences between the prayer in Matthew and that 
in the amended text of Luke strike the mind more than their agreement. 
In the following parallel we arrange St. Matthew’s text according to the 
plan adopted by Mr. Greswell in p. 47, and throughout his Harmony; em- 
ploying Griesbach’s text in Luke, 


Matthew vi. 9—13. Luke xi, 2—4. 
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(Mr. G. does not copy the Doxology 
found in the R. T. of Matthew.) 


The conclusions to which the author comes near the close of the Third 
Dissertation—* On the Irregularities of St. Matthew’s Gospel’”’—are stated 
in the following paragraph; and this gives a fair specimen of the system of 
assertion and inference which too much pervades the work : 


“It cannot, then, now be doubted whether St. Matthew’s Gospel is safely 
to he made, throughout, the basis of a Harmony for the rest—or not. The 
argument of those learned men [who they are, Mr. G. does not give his 
readers the means of knowing] who contend that, because he would write as 
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x 


sost regularly of all, however plausible in 
Nor, indeed, is it difficult to retort the 


argument; for one, like St. Luke, or St. Mark, who, though hot an eye- 
witness, yet proposed to write an account of the same things—it might natu- 
rally be supposed, even humanly speaking, would take so much the greater 
pains to remedy this very defect; both to acquire a perfect knowledge of his 
subject, and to verify, in every instance, the order of his facts. [How could 
he, thirty years after their occurrence, when most of the facts, before the last 
portion of the history, were necessarily so independent of each other? With 
respect to Luke and Mark, the order of information must, in some cases, 
have been solely that of place or of sudject.) Meanwhile, if St. Matthew, in 
particular, though he must have written as an eye-witness, has yet written at 
all irregularly, this may be a good presumptive evidence that he must have 
written early, while the recollection of the facts was still unimpaired—and 
among, and for, eye-witnesses as well as himself, whose own knowledge, or 
possibilities of knowledge, would supply omissions, or rectify transpositions, 
for themselves. [This sentence has not been quoted by us, though it might 
have been, as a specimen of the confused and careless style of writing which 
pervades a great proportion of the work ; but we cannot avoid leading our 
readers to notice the addition ‘ possibilities of knowledge,’ which must have 
been inserted in the copy, eurrente calamo, and which gives us to understand 
that St. Matthew left such of his readers as were eye-witnesses, to rectify 
omissions by mpeg of knowledge. Well for the author that his anomalies 
are surrounded with the lustre of academic halls!) He concludes the para- 
graph thus.] Whether his Gospel was written first or not, I think there can 
be little doubt; [true, for there is only one other supposition, which has not 
heen advanced by any one—that it was written at the same time with the 
others ;) but whether it was written all at once, or at different times, and in 
er of the divisions pointed out, may very reasonably bear a question.” 
ome es EUs 


an eye-witness, he would write the n 
theory, is completely false in fact. 


The suggestion in the last sentence would have been very reasonable, 
had it been applied to St John’s Gospel; but St. Matthew’s narrative— 
however trregular the establishment of St. Mark’s order would oblige us to 
consider it—bears clear indications of having been intended for a continuous 
history. | 7 

7 But we proceed with our outline of the contents. The Fourth Disseria- 
tron discusses the date of the Passover succeeding our Lord’s Baptism (John 
ui. 13); and Mr. Greswell maintains that the 20th verse means * forty-six 
years hath it taken to build this temple, nor is it yet completed.” Following 
this interpretation, he fixes upon A. D. 27 for the year of that Passover. 
“e the = pr aR we can give the subject, we agree with Mr. C. 
enson tronology, Pp. 232) 1 vardi ; 
Piety» Fortycaia ete om —— the common version as perfectly 
: ' \ s temple in building ;” which leaves the 
date of the Passover to be determined by other considerations except that it 
must have been later than A. D. 26. Mr. Benson considers the i and 
Greawell of =! . “* directly adverse’’ to the interpretation which Mr. 
mMesweil Maintains : 2 a . : : 
of the opinion of shee indicious “critic. ey i pe amg 
usual system, makes no refe ° ’ reswell, according to his 

To this Foerth Dann rc nen to Mr. Benson's section on the subject. 
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date of the commencement of Herod's reign, there might have been good 
reason for this investigation ; but even then the minute induction which he 
gives, would have been needless for the author’s leading purpose ; and it has 
so much chaff in it, that it is extremely difficult to discern the grains that 
may be really productive. At the close he comes to 2 conclusion, as to the 
year of Herod's death, which we deem correct, but to which the previous 
reasonings did not seem to be pointing; and from this conclusion, as it 
seems, he draws an inference which Dr. Whately could not have taught him, 
The reader will judge : 

“ The result of all our reasonings, hitherto, [i. e.. in the thirty pages pre- 
ceding, designed, as it appeared, to shew Josephus’s computation of the date 
of Herod’s accession to the throne, | is to this effect; that the death of Herod 
cannot be placed either earlier or later than the spring quarter of A.U (ol. 
[B. C. 3.) The building of the temple, ¢hercfore, which was begun in the 
eighteenth year, and, being completed in a year and six months afterwards, 
coincided with the annual recurrence of a feast of Tabernacles, must have 
been begun about the time of a feast of Passover. It was begun, then, about 
the time of the Passover in the eighteenth year of his reign,” &c. 


This series of inferences our readers will find in p. 223 of the first vo- 
lume of Mr. Greswell’s work. It is quite unnecessary to analyze it; and 
we shall only add that it is but a specimen of a large class which might be 
selected from this production of the Clarendon Press, 

Next follows an Appendix respecting ‘* the reigns and succession of the 
Maccabeean princes,” which has the merit of being very short. For its in- 
sertion in this work we see no suflicient reason. 


The Third Appendix is * On the Time of the Deposal of Herod Antipas, 
AND on the Eclipse before the Death of Herod’ [the great]. The first por- 
tion is introduced, because there is a coin of Herod Antipas, which, (the 
author argues,) if the time of his deposal could be ascertained, would be of 
use in fixing the year of his father’s death. As this was done, by direct 
means, in the first Appendix, surely this disquisition of sixteen closely- 
printed pages might have been dispensed with ; but, it appears, after the 
close of the investigation, that the author’s object must have been to parry 
an objection which might be derived from this coin against the date he has 
assigned to Herod’s death, viz. A. U. 751, or B. C. 3. 


“It is not, however, my intention,”’ he says, (p. 245,) ‘ to reckon up all 
the objections which might be produced against this opinion, and to shew 
how insuperable they would be: I have noticed, or shall notice, only the two 
most plausible of the arguments in its favour—the testimony of the coin of 
Antipas, which we have hitherto been considering—and the supposed date of 
the eclipse, which Josephus proves [he means the statements of Josephus 
prove] to have some time or other preceded the death of Herod.” 


The attentive reader has presumed that the critic has misrepresented his 
author, and that ** this opinion’’ refers not to 751 but to 750. In our 
vindication we must quote the preceding sentence. Mr. Greswell begins 
the paragraph with observing, that the opinions of the learned have not 
much fluctuated except between 750 and 751; and that some strong argu- 
ments which might be adduced for this latter date, he pusses by for the pre- 
sent. Arguing summarily, he maintains, presuming the ume of the Council 
of Berytus to be 749, that it is “ absolutely impossible that the death of 
Herod could have happened so soon after it, as at the Passover of A. U,. 
790: it could not have happened before the Passover of A. U. 75], at the 
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earliest.” And he then proceeds with the passage above cited, which ne- 
cessarily refers to the latter date, 751. We presume that he had first stop- 
ped at 750: but (with that tendency to the accumulation of reasoning, 
without regard to relevancy or force, which so much characterizes this work) 
he unfortunately added the succeeding clause which, as introduced, destroys 
the connexion.— But we must forbear noticing these things. If the reader 
will take half the trouble to find out false reasonings, incurie, needless ac~ 
cumulations, &c., that we have to discover what is really solid and useful in 
the work before us, he will require no vindication of our strictures. Few 
will give the tenth part of the labour we have to either ; and yet if a person 
is investigating the same subject, Mr. Greswell’s conjectures and errors may 
often aid him in discerning the truth ; and while we censure his omissions 
of reference to those critics who have defended opinions which he opposes, 
we readily yield him the praise of the farthful and (we see no reason to 
doubt) accurate statement of a vast quantity of learned data, which may assist 
others in coming to sounder conclusions than his own often are. — 

The question discussed in the second part of this Appendix, on the 
Eclipse before the Death of Herod, is of real importance ; but this we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter. 

The Fifth Dissertation presents useful calculations and data respecting 
the computation of the Jewish Passovers and other feasts. ‘The Sixth enters 
upon the difficult question of the 15th year of Tiberius Cesar. In this the 
author does not even notice the cautious, and by far more useful examina- 
tion of the subject by Lardner ; nor the valuable investigations of Mr. C. 
Benson, which may be referred to as a contrast with Mr. Greswell’s. Lard- 
ner felt difficulties which Greswell secms never to have perceived; and 
Benson, while he appears fully satisfied in his own conclusions, 1s not so 
presumptuous as to say with the learned Dissertator, (p. 272,) that, if Tibe- 
rius were actually associated with Augustus in the administration of the 
empire, he knows not ‘ from what date but the date of this association, an 
evangelical historian could possibly have deduced the years of his reign.” 
Surely it was at least possible that he might date from the commencement of 
the sole sovereignty of Tiberius, after the death of Augustus ; especially as 
all the heathen historians and Josephus did so, and as there is found no 
clear instance in which the joint sovereignty of Tiberius with Augustus has 
furnished the era of computation, All that can reasonably be maintained in 
favour of this mode of computation is, that Luke might possibly have dated 
by it; and that from the circumstance that he wrote in the provinces, which 


Tiberius’s tribunician power peculiarly respected, it is less improbable that 
he did so, than if he had written at Rome. 


Mr. Greswell's Seventh Dissertation is “on the beginning 
. ) : : > 

ment of Pontius Pilate.” In the course of this, the author adduces some 
curious facts to shew that, according to the rate of travelling which prevailed 
im ancient times, a journey from Kome to Judea would in summer occupy 
eight or ten weeks, and in winter much more. In reference to the latter 
period, he cites Nicias (in Thucydides vi. 21) as reminding the Athenians 

that it was a four months’ voyage even from Sicily to Athens. 
rhe Eighth Dissertation respects ** the united, and the separate, duration 
of the ministry of John the Baptist, and of Jesus Christ ;’’ in which (p. 294) 
he ey generally, that the true date of the commencement of the 
personal ministry of our Saviour is also the true date of the termination of 
the personal ministry of John the Baptist ; and then qualifics a position 
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ring the termination of the latter to the commencement of our Lord's public 
preaching in Galilee, which every reader of the gospels knows was after 
John was put into prison. In this way Mr. G. often makes a startling posi- 
tion ; and then qualifies it so as to deprive it of every need of proof.—In 
this Dissertation there are, however, some valuable observations on the two- 
fold commencement of our Lord’s ministry, first in Judea, and secondly in 
Galilee ; and on the other hand, some specimens of the too frequent accu- 
mulation of vague and useless data. ‘To it is subjoined an Appendix on the 
time of the imprisonment of John the Baptist, and of the marriage of Herod 
and Herodias, Here, and in various other parts, the discussions of Mr. 
Greswell more respect the accuracy of Josephus, than the Harmony of the 
Gospels ; but in this case they are not irrelevant. 

Dissertation the Ninth is **on the Age of our Lord at his Baptism ;” 
and, paying no attention to the opinion of those critics who (in Luke in. 23) 
interpret apyouevos ON beginning his ministry, the author roundly asserts 
that ** the genius and syntax of the original language, as well as the reason 
of the thing, will agree to no order of the terms, nor to any interpretation of 
the text but this—And Jesus himself was, as it were, beginning to be thirty 
years of age.’’ The reason of the thing is against such a construction, for 
surely doe ** as it were’’ is useless with apyonevos; and there is nothing 
absurd in the rendering, ‘‘ Now Jesus was about thirty years of age on be- 
ginning :’’ and there is a presumption that it is not so very certain as Mr, 
Greswell represents it, that his is the only justifiable translation, when we 
see Grotius, Le Clerc, Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, Griesbach, Paulus, Kuinoel, 
&c., as well as Petavius, Lamy, and Lardner,* adopting the reference of 
apyonevos to the ministry, not the age, of Christ. It has long appeared to us 
that this was the meaning of the sacred historian. 

** The time of the year when our Lord was born,”’ forms the subject of 
the ‘Tenth Dissertation: and this the author argues was ‘* about the vernal 
equinox,” and thinks was “in all likelihood—the 5th of April, and the 7th 
day of the week.’’—We may fix upon this Dissertation, extending to fifty 
pages, as affording ample illustrations, and as we think a full justification, of 
all the strictures we have given on the author’s characteristical faults and 
style of investigation. To it he subjoins an Appendix of forty pages * on 
the date of the Exodus, and of the first Passover.’ 


‘* This Appendix,” says the Author in his Synopsis, p. xv., ‘* proceeds 
upon the following supposition ; that our Lord was born in the fulness of time 
on the tenth of Nisan and the fifth of the Julian April, B. C.4, because [we 
intreat the reader to observe the reason—decuuse | in the year of the Exodus 
from Egypt, and at the time of the institution of the Passover, the tenth of 
Nisan and the fifth of the Julian April coincided not only with each other, but 
with the vernal equinox. ‘The year of this coincidence was B. C. 1560; the 
object of the Appendix is to prove that B. C. 1560 was actually the date of 
the Exodus.” 


Supposing that the author’s system of hypothetical chronology were as well 
established as to us it seems groundless, what has all this to do with the 
‘* Principles and Arrangement of a Harmony of the Gospels,’’? which ap- 
pears, in the title-page, as the subject of his Dissertations ? 

The last three Dissertations in the first volume, the xith, xiith, and xiith, 
are, **On the opinions of the most ancient Christians upon the preceding 
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* See Wolfii Cura, in loco, and the very valuable Commentarius in Libr. Nov. 
Test. Hist. by Kuinocl: also Mr. Benson's Chronology of our Saviour's Life, p. 180. 
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topics. —On the census of Cyrenius, or the meaning of Luke ii. 2.—On the 
prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, and the first part of the chronology [the 
chronology of the first part] of the Acts of the Apostles.” Some remarks 
on the Author's opinions in this portion of his work, may properly find a 
place hereafter. 

The first Dissertation in the second volume continues the subject of the 
last Dissertation in the first volume ; and with a view, as it seems by the 
title, to the Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, gives the chronology of the se- 
cond portion of the Acts, beginning at the 13th chapter. In this Disserta- 
tion, the Author gives us an investigation of the dates of the leading events 
in St, Paul's apostolical labours, and also of his Epistles, including that to 
the Hebrews, occupying the first hundred pages ;—forgetful, as it appears, 
of the judicious observation with which he cannot but be familar, and 
which is alike applicable to works of philosophy and criticism, as to poetry: 

Ordinis hee virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor, 
Ut jam nune dicat, jam nunc debentia dici ; 
Pleraque differat, e¢ presens in tempus omittat. 


We are of opinion that adherence to the Roman Poet’s canon would have 
reduced this work toa single volume at most. But we ought to state, that 
in the Author’s own judgment (Vol. I. p. xv.) the consideration of the pro- 
phecy of the Seventy Weeks “ necessarily involved the question of the chro- 
nology of the first twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles’’; and that the 
first Dissertation in the second volume * is intended to shew that the chro- 
nology of the Acts from the 13th chapter forwards, is not inconsistent with 
the order and distribution of the twelve chapters immediately preceding, as 
already given.”” We wish the Delegates of the Clarendon Press had kindly 
severed the spider-lhke threads with which the Author has joined many of 
his excursive discussions to the legitimate purpose of his work. 

The remaining part of the second volume, together with a large portion 
of the third, is given to that purpose; and though we have continually to 
complain of the extreme diffuseness and immethodical excursiveness of the 
whole, and are of opinion that it is generally founded on erroneous posi- 
tions, yet to the subject-matter we have no objection to make. Of this por- 
tion we will give the Author’s own synopsis ; both as a favourable specimen 
of the Author's power of methodizing, and an indication of the subjects which 
he brings forwards and the opinions he maintains ; and also, we frankly 
confess, to prevent our occupying more room with those animadversions, 
which putin: f a few consecutive pages of this work present themselves 
without provoking. 


“It is the object of the second Dissertation to explain and reconcile the 
two eno on the supposition that St. Matthew’s is the genealogy of our 
Lore $ reputed father, and St. Luke’s the genealogy of his real mother. 

_ “Tt is the object of the third Dissertation to establish such a personal dis- 
tinction between those who are called in common the AdcAbos of Christ, as 
will reconcile the Evangelical accounts, and no longer leave any difficulty on 
this point. 

- Phe fourth Dissertation, which treats of the visit of the Magi, endeavours 
to prove that the time of this visit was thirteen months posterior to the first 
dts e m = and four months posterior to the birth of Christ; and 

sence to infer that the star appeared fice, once at ai 
at the Nativity. PI , the Incarnation, and again 

hed. the object of the fifth Dissertation to harmonize and arrange the 
particulars of the ministry of John: and, preliminary to this, to define the 
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true nature and design of his ministry itself, This Dissertation also is con- 
nected with the general argument of Dissertation viii, in Vol. I.: and its 
chief purpose is to establish a necessary, but clear, distinction between the 
proper oflice and character of Jobn, in which he agreed with those of Jesus 
Christ, and the truth of his personal relations to Jesus Christ, in which he 
ditfered from them. 

‘‘The sixth Dissertation endeavours to shew that, though St. Matthew's 
account of the order of the temptations may be the true, St. Luke’s is not 
inconsistent with it. 

“* The seventh Dissertation carries forward the series of the Gospel history, 
and at the same time strictly exemplifies the supplementary character of the 
Gospel of St. John, by shewing that, beginning his narrative precisely where 
the other Evangelists had left off, he conducts it regularly down to the point 
of time where St. Luke, in particular, had begun again. To this Dissertation 
an Appendix is attached, designed to confirm a statement in the Dissertation 
itself, and involving the question of the computation of sabbatic years: one 
of which is shewn to have actually coincided with the first year of our Savi- 
our’s ministry 

‘The eighth Dissertation, which is divided into four parts, is designed to 
give a general preliminary or prospective survey of the whole course of our 
Saviour’s ministry, both in helen, and out of it. The first part is devoted to 
the consideration of the ministry in Judea, and its object is to prove that, as 
St. John alone has yiven any account of this ministry, so he has given a com- 
plete account of it. Each of the three last parts is devoted to a separate 
year, down to the middle of the third year in particular, where the review 
will be found to stop short: and their common purpose is not merely to give 
the student of the Gospel history a clear view of the course and connexion 
of his subject beforehand, but to contribute to the general purpose of the 
work, by shewing with what facility the Evangelical accounts, duly arranged, 
niay be made to fill up the periods of time allotted to them—to supply in a 
great many instances the most distinct proofs of the accommodation of the 
latter to the prior narratives—and to prepare the way for the discussion of 
particular questions by a better understandiug of the grounds on which they 
proceed, 

‘The Dissertations, which follow from the ninth to the fourteenth inclusive, 
are accordingly all devoted to the discussion of such questions; the ninth 
being designed to prove the conclusion that the miraculous draught of fishes, 
ia St. Luke, is-no Trajection: the tenth, that the feast which ensued on the 
call of Levi is no Anticipation: the eleventh that the sermons from the 
inount were distinct, and may each be related in their proper place: the 
twelfth, proposing to reconcile St. Matthew’s account of the time and manner 
of our Saviour’s interpretation of the first of his parables with St. Mark’s, or 
St. Luke’s: the thirteenth, to adjust St. Mark’s account of the question con- 
cerning eating with unwashen hands to St. Matthew’s: the fourteenth, to 
investigate the proximate cause of the disputes concerning precedence, and 
at the same time to establish the proof of a luminous instance of the supple- 
mentary relation of St. Mark in particular to St. Matthew. 

“It is the object of the fifteenth and the sixteenth Dissertations respec- 
tively, to prosecute the subject discussed in the eighth, and to exhibit another 
clear and decisive proof of the critical accommodation of St. John’s Gospel 
to the three first Gospels in general, and of St. Luke’s to the two first in par- 
ticular, 

‘“* The seventeenth Dissertation has it in view to determine the locality of 
the village of Martha and Mary, so far at least as to prove that it was not 
Bethany: and by way of corollary to this disquisition to explain and illustrate 
the circumstances of the unction at Bethany. 

‘“< It is the business of the eighteenth Dissertation to compare the account 
of the dispossession in St. Luke with the similar account of St. Matthew ; 
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the result of which comparison is to prove that neither of them is a transpo- 
sition. eA ; a 

“ The object of the nineteenth Dissertation 1s to point out the many critical 
indications of time, which occur in the twelfth chapter of St Luke, and which 
all converge upon one ‘and the same conclusion, that they belong to the last 
period of our Saviour’s ministry. —_ 

“The object of the twentieth Dissertation is to render it probable that the 
destruction of the Galileans, alluded to at Luke xiii. 1, was a recent event, 
and a consequence of the sedition of Barabbas. A 

“The object of the twenty-first is to harmonize the accounts of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, in reference to the question concerning divorce: and the object 
of the twenty-second, which concludes the volume, is, by the simple conside- 
ration of later and supplementary accounts, to remove every difficulty con- 
nected with the miracles at Jericho. 

“The business of all the Preliminary Dissertations contained in the third 
und last volume, is to harmonize the several accounts of the Gospel history, 
from the time of the arrival at Bethany before the last Passover, to the day of 
the ascension into heaven. This object is effected through six consecutive 
Dissertations—of which the first ascertains more particularly the true date of 
the arrival at Bethany, and the true date of the procession to the temple: the 
second, the time of the cleansing of the temple: the third, the order and 
succession of events on the last day of our Lord’s public ministry, and the 
time of the unction at Bethany: the fourth, the time of the last supper: the 
fifth, the course and succession of events from the evening of Thursday, to 
the evening of Saturday in Passion-week : the sixth harmonizes the accounts 
of the resurrection itself. The particular purposes, which each of these 
Dissertations also embraces, are too many and various to be comprehended 
under any general statement; and will be sufficiently evident from the Table 
of Contents itself. 

**The remainder of this volume is taken up by a number of Appendices to the 
Preliminary Dissertations in general, the common purpose of all which is to 
supply some omission in former Dissertations of the work ; and consequently 
the particular purpose of any one of these Appendices is subservient to that 
of the corresponding Dissertation, to which the reader is accordingly re- 
ferred.” Vol. I. pp. xvi.—xix. F 


The titles of the Appendices are, * On the Supplemental Relations of the 
Gospels—Principle of Classification as applied to St. Luke’s Gospel— 
Chronology of the Kingdoms of Judah and of Israel’”—which irrelevant 
matter, designed as supplementary to the useless Appendix of the tenth 
Dissertation in the first volume, occupies more than fifty pages—‘* Compu- 
tation of Sabbatic Years—Journey of St. Paul from Philippi to Jerusalem — 
Rate of a Day’s Journey—Time of the celebration of the last Passover—Mis- 
cellaneous Notes.” 

In what further we propose to lay before our readers, on the Chronology 
and Harmony of the Gospels, according to the order of subjects which we 
traced in the preceding volume, (pp. 703—768,) we shall have little occa- 
sion, we hope, for the style of animadversion which has hitherto marked our 
review of the Dissertations, We are desirous of stating what we deem 
substantial truth, without entering upon the examination of Opposing opi- 
nions, unless these appear to have some real force. Following this course 
we shall not be gm to enter much upon Mr. Greswell’s data and rea- 
sonings. We shall find opportunity of considering such as really bear 
against Our Own views; but if the principles we shall advance are just, there 


is Comparatively little in those on which the peculiarities of Mr. Greswell’s 
Harmony rests, that can have a solid foundation, 
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po- 
ical LINES 
ich SUGGESTED BY SEEING AN INFANT ON ITS DEATH-BED. 
last 
LitTLe human lily! Meek flower unblown ! 
the By the scythe of the Reaper of nations mown, 
nt, In “* the dew of thy youth” thus call’d on high— 
Was it better to bloom till that dew was dry ? 
oe But why, drooping blossom, ere life be fled, 
“w Do I number thee thus with the early dead ? 
“a Tis because the life-pulse of hope is low, 
And the grave of the snow-drop is dug in the snow. 
ird Even now, while I give thee a stranger's sigh, 
By Thy father watches thy glazing eye : 
nee Even now, while I give thee a stranger's tear, 
of Thy mother thinks of her baby’s bier. 
he Pass away, little spirit, and pass in peace ! 
nd Thy pleasures are done—let thy pains too cease ! 
~ How can we wish thee to drag in pain 
om The few frail links of a breaking chain ? 
its Part, little darling, in peace depart— 
se Oh! hadst thou my future, and I thy heart ! 
™ Part, little seraph, thy hour is come, 
- And the Highest has call’d the pure one home. 
he I ask’d, and I had, the leave to look 
to On the last pale leaf of thy closing book ; 
ly Twas white as the whitest rose in the wreath, 
[ With a word like a shadow—the word was Death. 
I look’d in silence, and turn’d away, 
For I saw what I look’d on would soon be clay ; 
“ Quick were the pants of the labouring breast— 
" ’T was a motion that told of a long deep rest ! 
h And there she lay, with a gleam of blue 
- Just shewing the half-open’d eyelids through, 
- A moist, a vague, and a sleepy gleam, 
- As if Death had come like a wildering dream. 
Our senses oft wander before we sleep, 
y And then it falls, long, heavy, and deep ; 
“ And often thus the half-conscious soul 
‘ Reels on the brink of the mortal goal. 
" Is thy glad voice mute? Thy bird yet sings, 
i When the morning strikes on his wires aba wings ; 
‘ The rose loiters yet on the wintry tree— 
. They are flowers for thy grave, but not for thee. 
But other birds shall sing where thou art, 
' With no music that comes from a broken heart ; 
> 


And flowers that blossom where no flowers die 
Shall gladden the meek young stranger’s eye. 
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Yet, yet we will think that a day will break, 
Early or late, when the sleepers will wake— 
Oh that so earthless and undefil'd 
We might face the Sunrise of Life, sweet child ! 


Tis we are the dead far more than thou— 
Long are the waters our barks may plougli ; 
And many a tempest, and many a cloud, 
Must shiver the keel, and sweep the shroud. 


Yet with storm and cloud we may bravely cope, 
While on thy anchor we lean, sweet Hope ! 

And thy two bright sisters, Love and Faith, 
Have a smile for Grief, and a shaft for Death. 


Crediton, November, 1830. J. 





EARLY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION—CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


WE have been greatly interested by the progress of an amicable discussion 
carried on in several successive numbers of the Boston ‘ Christian Teacher's 
Manual,”’ on the propriety of separate and suitable public religious services 
for children ; and it is a subject so nearly allied to the question of a separate 
literature, that we must take the liberty of offering a few remarks upon both. 
But let us not enter the field as, on this occasion, opposed in opimon to the 
Editor of the Christian’s Manual, without expressing our value for that ex- 
cellent little publication. Accustomed to admire the Boston Christian [x- 
aminer, it has been with yet greater pleasure that we have read its humbler 
looking companion. Of course, its tone is affectionate and gentle ; no less 
could have been expected from the sources whence it emanates; but it is 
also independent, powerful; often calculated, by its spirit and manner, to 
rouse young people to self-exertion and energy ; and it is free from dogma- 
tism—free, also, from that disgusting appearance of patronage which spoils 
much of our juvenile literature. There is room for question of the Editor’s 
judgment in introducing two or three of the German extracts ; but it is to 
the individual pieces that we object—not to the attempt to bring beforé 
young oo specimens of the free and unsophisticated writings of that 
wonderful people ; and, even in our doubts, we think it right to call to mind 
the fact that some German books for children, which now so exceedingly 
offend our taste as to disqualify us from forming a fair judgment of their 
merils, not only impressed our own childish minds in the most salutary 
way, butare, we firmly believe, of abiding service to numberless individuals. 
One reason for this may be, that we do not remember an instance in which 
honesty and good faith are violated in these books: they tell stories of the 
good and bad, it is true, but they never inculcate, by parental authority, a 
low, selfish, and calculating morality : and they make the rewards of virtue 
to consist chiefly in ‘a of heart, and sympathy with the excellent of the 
earth, To return, however, to the Christian’s Manual. We particularly 


admire the translation of Luther’s Paraphrase on the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Conversation on the Use of Manuals, some part of the Remarks on Sunday- 
Schools, and the Letter toa Mother, No. I, New Series.—In this number 
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we have observed a query respecting the priority of authorship of a story in 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons; that of “ The Idle Boy.’’ It is related both b 
Mrs. B. and M. Berquin, and as the manner of telling it is somewhat dif- 
ferent, we are curious to know who was the first narrator, The Frenchman's 
sntroduction of the father, with his superfluous bounty, seems to us no im- 
provement. 


“‘ There was once a very small child; for if he had been larger I dare say 
he would have been more wise ; but this was not much higher than the table. 
His mamma sent him one day to school. The weather was very fine; the 
sun shone without clouds ; and the birds sang upon the trees. The little boy 
would have liked better to run in the fields, than to go and shut himself up 
with his books. He asked the young girl w ho was leading him, if she would 
lay with him; but she answered, My friend, I have other business to do. 

Vhen I have led you to the school, I must go to the other end of the village 
for some wool for my mother to spin; if ] did not, she would have no w ork 
to do, and she would earn no money to buy bread. 

“A moment after he saw a bee, who was flying from one flower to another, 
He said to the girl, I should like to go and play with the bee. But she an- 
swered, that the bee had something else to do; that it was busy in flying from 
flower to flower, to collect from them something to make honey of: and the 
bee flew away to its hive. 

“‘Then a dog passed by: the little boy would have liked to play with him ; 
but a hunter, who was near, blew his horn, and directly the dog ran towards 
his master, and followed him to the fields. He soon started a partridge, 
which the hunter shot for his dinner. 

** The little boy went on his way, and he saw near a hedge a bird which 
was hopping about; Ah! said he, that little bird is playing all alone: perhaps 
he will like me to go and play ‘with him. Not at all, answered the young 
girl, the bird has got something else todo. He must collect from all quarters 
straw, wool, and moss, to build his nest. At the same moment the bird flew 
away, holding in his beak a large piece of straw that he had just found; 
and he went to perch upon a great tree, where he had begun to build his nest 
among the leaves. 

“* At last the little boy met a horse on the border of a meadow. He wanted 
to go and play with him ; but a farmer came by, who led away the horse, 
saying to the little boy, ‘ My horse has other business to do, than to come 
and play with you, my child: he must come and help me to cultivate my 
fields, otherwise the corn could not grow there, and we should have no bread.’ 

“« Then the little boy began to think: and he soon said to himse If, ‘ Every 
thing which I have met has something else to du than to play: I must do 
something better, as well as the rest. I will go straight to school and learn 
my lessons. He went directly to school and learnt his lessons quite well, 
and received the praises of his master. This was not all: his father, who 
was informed of it, gave him the next day a large wooden rocking-horse, to 
reward him for so much application. Now, Lask you, if the little boy was 
not glad not to have lost his time in play ?— Christian Manual, pp. 18, 16. 


The Editor of the Christian Manual advocates the separation of the old 
and young in our public Sunday services, if we understand him aright. He 
thinks it unreasonable to require children’s attention to public worship as 
conducted among adults, and would consequently have them instructed by 
teachers of their own. This is no new idea, but it is one deserving very 
serious consideration. We are no advocates for bringing children to public 
worship at all, till they have some just and general idea of the purposes for 
which the multitude is brought together. But, at a very early period, this 
idea may be formed in their minds; they may be, and are, fully capable of 
sympathy with father or mother in the work they are performing. There is 
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something, indeed, exceedingly chilling in the doubt that the spirit of devo« 
on these occasions, warm the hearts of the young as well as 
the old ; though, when the parent’s attendance on public worship is an act 
different in spirit and character from the rest of life ; when the child sees no 
religion but a Sabbath-religion, it cannot be expected that its own devotion 
should be kindled. But we have in view better cases than these, and, this 
supposed, it is no exaggerated thing to believe that even a young child may 


in acceptable worship, Still the plea of greater suitability 


be bearing a part ! , ) 
to the comprehension of the young, is urged in behalf of separate services, 


And who is to judge of the suitability? The mind of one child may, for 
aught we know, and even for aught that a parent knows, be in a state of far 
greater advancement than another, and to keep it in the juvenile congrega- 
tion will, perhaps, be disgusting it for life. So few men, so very few, know 
how to address children, as children, aright, that we are exceedingly scep- 
tical as to this whole matter of adaptation to the wants and wishes of the 
young. Could children speak out, were they not often checked by a fear of 
saying something wrong, or were there not, in their little minds, a host of 
undefined feelings which they have not yet learned to clothe with language, 
it might be found that no sermons please or strike them so little as those 
made expressly for them. There is a kind of preaching, indeed—a hard, 
cold, metaphysical style—from which they can never be supposed to glean 
the smallest benefit. But whom does such a style benefit ?_ And who would 
be the worse for getting rid of it altogether? The best preachers, by far, 
are those of whom we may predict that their earnestness, simplicity, pathos, 
and affectionate zeal, will procure for them an early attention from, and con- 
stantly growing power of comprehension by, children. There are passages 
in the sermons of Dr. Channing—that splendid one, for instance, on the 
Ordination of Farley—in which he introduces the names of the great of former 
days, of Fenelon and Howard, of Alfred and Washington (names which 
ought to be as familiar as household words to children) ; there are passages of 
this kind, scattered up and down the writings of Dr. Channing, high and 
above the ordinary range of sermon-writers as he is, which we cannot help 
thinking a well-educated child would treasure up and bear in his mind; 
while of the sermon “ on the Duties of Children,” by the same hand, it is 
only remembered that such an one was preached, and that it seemed as co! 
and comfortless as such pieces of good advice generally are. And, if even 
Dr. Channing has failed in a case like this, where are we to find preachers 
for our children ? To whom shall such an office be entrusted >. How easy, 
to the mind of the self-sufficient! ‘To him who has taken a just measure of 
the difficulty, how arduous ! We mean not to hold up the public services 
designed for adults as bringing to children a sufficiency of religious instruc- 
tion ; for this, either at home or in the Sunday-school, there is still ample 
room, and there it is best dispensed in the most familiar style. We only 
wish still to have the sight of the parent and child attending together in the 
house of God, preserved to the Christian community. Let not refinements 
and distinctions creep in here. A general impression of affectionate duty, 
the feeling that makes a child unwilling to be left behind when its mother 
pee ena et as the services may appear, is a very harmless 
ginning of a valuable habit; and, farther, children may have real sym- 
ag h the pious purposes of a beloved parent, while yet unable to follow 
ried este #84 Hk alway ogo to school, and be 
ingly to their elders, is hea qd re voice that speaks kindly and admonish- 
de rs, Is heard by themselves without suspicion, or question- 


tion may not, 
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ing, or any of that esprit de corps which cleaves to children when ranged in 
the presence of a task-master: and happy that preacher on whom the eyes 
of the younger members of his flock delight to rest! Happy he who has 
proved himself their friend by many a kind act, and who thence derives a 
part at least of his power to win their attention! We cannot help earnestly 
wishing that our ministers would, for their own sakes, endeavour to gain a 
strong interest in the hearts of children. To preach to them unseasonably, 

to take them to task for their offence Ss, to interfere between them and their 
parents, is not what we want : but who shall say how often a common aftfec- 

tion for the man whose office it is to confirm all good impressions by the 
holiest of —— might not remove asperities on both sides, dislodge ob- 
jectionable fancies, and strengthen the bonds of family union ? We feel 
that we cannot afford to lose children out of the congregation, whenever we 
consider how serviceable such agency might be to him who knows how to 

use it. Our artificial divisions, as well as associations, are to be sealously 
watched over, lest they rob us of substantial general good, under the notion 
of procuring some special advantage. 

Our doubts respecting the propriety of establishing a separate form of 
public worship for children are considerably strengthened whenever we ex- 
amine our juvenile books, those overflowings of the love of communication. 
Of these many, many little volumes, how few breathe the generous spirit of 
Christianity! How do they abound in interested maxims, in selfish calcu- 
lations of what will bring the largest outward reward, the least external 
punishment! When they are moral, how often are they dull! When 
religious, how dogmatical! A notable instance of low and interested rea- 
soning, in a newly-published volume sent forth by Messrs. Harvey and 
Darton, has just caught our eye.* 

“Children,” says the author, (addressing, of course, children,) ‘‘ miserably 
deceive themselves when they attempt to deceive their parents. Artful con- 
duct, schemes, contrivances, disguises, and every cunning form of seeming 
otherwise than the y really are, may, for a very little while, mislead their papa 
and mamma—but (mark, reader r!) parents are wonde fully quich-sighted, and 
it cannot he long Sasa such deception is discovered and condemne: Rag 


And what, again, is to be said for the goodness of forestalling scepticism ? 


“ You are too young at present, as papa told you, to understand thoroughly 
even what is known as to the cause of this beautiful combination of colours 
(in the rainbow). But I must earnestly charge you not to suffer the very little 
you do know to make you turn caviller, and lead you to discredit what you 
read about the rainbow in your Bible”!!! + 

Yet this little work is not remarkable among books, either for defective- 
ness or excess, and its faults are perfectly consistent with a well-intentioned 

al, and a spirit of affection which may neutralize much of its evil. We 
hens only adverted to it as a specimen of the manner in which direct in- 
struction to children on moral and religious topics is apt to be abused. The 
obscurity of men, when speaking to men, is not so much to be dreaded, as 
the effect of dogmatism and self-sufficiency. Where they write for one 
another, they do not venture to lay down with authority such questionable 
systems of morality, and they are ‘often forced into modesty of expression, 
and regard to the opinions of others ; but the preacher and the writer for 
children seldom adveris to the possibility of his being himself in the e wrong. 


o.* Children as ‘en Are.” P.265. London. 1830. 
+ Ibid. P. 67. 
VOL, V. E 
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50 Children’s Books. 


For this reason, among others, we have often been tempted to regret that 
children are allowed, in our day, so little time for exploring more manly 
books, and that the very desire to do so is stifled in its rise by the constant 
succession of abridgments, compilations, and juvenile pericdicals. — Miss 
Edgeworth deserves our thanks for having taken every opportunity of ap- 
prizing her little readers that there are large books in which they may find 
things which will delight and instruct them ; but a considerable share of the 
spirit of enterprising curiosity is required to lead a child from his own well- 
filled shelves, groaning with elegant Lilliputian literature, to papa’s plainer 
and more heavy-looking library. 

How much ‘beauty is there in Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons! And yet we 
never can cease to regret that some few objectionable passages in them 
were not struck out before the hand that wrote them first was cold in the 
grave. Why should the little naughty boy who was cruel to his bird be 
denied a pretty name? Or why should goodness be connected with a name 
atall> And why resort to the improbable retributive justice recorded in 
the sequel? These things are vexatious, as coupled with such excellence, 
No veneration for an individual can ever reconcile us to superficial and 
faulty motives being inculcated on children. Miss Edgeworth too—wise, 
quick, and penetrating, as she is—why should she ever have contemplated 
dispensing a school prize* ‘to the most amiable”? Can any thing be 
less amiable than the spirit in which a number of school-girls would be 
likely to contend for such a reward ? Of writers for young people, Miss 
Aikin seems to us to deserve great gratitude, ‘There is much negative as 
well as positive good in what she has done for them, and we trust this will 
seem to the reader, as it does to ourselves, to involve high praise. There 
are, indeed, numbers of books for children which contain useful and pleasing 
things, but the great, the lasting difficulty is, to meet with one that does “ 
harm; and in saying this, we have an eye as much to manner as mutter. 
What we like in Miss Aikin’s Lesson Book for the Junior Classes,t is its 
scrupulous correctness as to facts of nature or real life, combined with a rare 
a pani see wee advice-giving and moral-making, its perfect 
cers ‘i a spirit of good temper, a hearty interest in the beauties of crea- 
a gg omens e ie human heart with the fair-proportioned 
to go but a little way and vl ee - the life of children, but it 18 better 
In her own iesousinas mea mae ~ a a i he a pare 
what she does attempt is sO gers y happy ; the execution, indeed, of 
et cellent as often to have made us regret that 
literature, and distance alik . wipe pasar Seen, sim ee blank in our 
deliasarsilken, alle theyweuld tr to-esy ieute nak he nannend 
direct religious ‘orcas wri in no way interfere with the province of 

%e mals ° 
p = A Sa SO erp st books, how difficult to steer a just course! 
Sa - y no means that extreme horror of tales of the Cal- 
vimstic school which sways many of our Unitari 
linle children we cendiéily woold nee 0? nitarian brethren, though to very 
chances of their doing an inj give them. We do not think the 
g an injury to the mind of a young person are to be 
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* Parents’ Assistant—“* The Bracelets.”’ 

a Classes. By Lucy Aikin.” Hunter. We 

ie quiet pleasantry of ** the Cuckoo and Magpie,” 
Pearl of Price,” deserved this. 


a 7 A Lesson Book for the 
wish it had a prettier title. 


and the very pleasing piece entitled the 
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Children’s Books. DI 


out in * Children as they Are.’ Is there any thing so very appalling 1 in 
their being acquainted with the fact that a gre at difference of opinion exists 
among eood people respecting certain doctrines ? We have never found it 
difficult to make them comprehend and view these subjects candidly, and 
differ from those who would rob them of the advantage of knowing very 
early that there is good on all sides, It is a parent’s business to preeeee the 
way for these things ; but that child must be ill prepared indeed, to whom 
a strong doctrinal expression can do harm, I[t may lead to inquiry: and 
we know no evil in this. Whatever is written in perfect honesty and good 
faith, with love to God and love to Jesus, and good-will to man interwoven 
with its teachings, cannot surely be a thing to excite a parent’s just dread. 
It is not that we are indifferent to unscriptural statements and superstitious 
notions : far otherwise : but we sincerely think that parents are too anxious 
about accordance with their own opinions, and not solicitous enough re- 
specting principle. If what appears to them a truth is stated, they are not 
sufficiently anxious to inquire whether the manner in which it is stated does 
not involve some sacrifice of the high tone of morality. However, we should 
fervently rejoice to see many of the books we have in view purified from 
their objection: able things, and to hail the multiplication of such as, while 
they are free from similar defects, are, at the same time, interesting and 
able. Our Unitarian volumes for children have been too often frigidly ac- 
curate, and laboriously dull. But they are improving. We trust a freer, 
more generous spirit iscoming in. Unitarians will learn to look at Christi- 
anity less as it is anti- calvinism, abstractedly from the hurtful and narrow- 
ing and corroding view of its corruption s. Let them give themselves up to 
it as one with all that is noble in principle, beautiful in fee ‘ling, and lively 
and inspiriting in operation. Then, and then only, will they rise above the 
depressing thoughts of what is earthly, into the light of the heavenly. We 
hail such books as Mr. Greenwood’s Lives of the “Apostle s, and Mr. Ware’s 
Jotham Anderson, as inestimably valuable to young people. In these, there 
is heart: as much may be said of that be autiful little work, Gospel Ex- 
amples.’’ Such of the American children’s books as have been noticed in 
the Boston Christian Examiner, have, we must confess, disappointed us on 
more intimate acquaintance. Many of those published by Messrs. Bowles 
and Dearborn are prosing and heavy, the style inflated, and the narrative 
poor. We must, however, except ‘* Winter Evenings in Boston,” which, 
though immeasurably inferior to * Evenings at Home,” is a work of great 
merit.—It is time to close these very miscellaneous observations, and yet, 
since children, and the improvement of children, 1s our theme, we cannot 
forbear adverting to a late article in the Christian Examiner on * Early 
Religious Instruction.’’ It is there supposed that a child is inquiring who 
made the flower which deli: ghts its senses by its beauty and fragrance. ‘The 
parent’s answer is to be, unhesitatingly, «© God ;”’ and the Christian Exa- 
miner delights himself in thinking that the name of the Deity will thence- 
forth be associated in the child’s mind with one of his most beautiful works. 
But why should not the idea have been more firmly established in the in- 
fant being by a short suspension of the satisfaction of its curiosity, while it 
is aided, as kindly and gently as possible, in the examination of those cir- 
cumstances in the growth of a flower which have a human origin, and those 
which cannot be accounted for by any visible agency ? 

Give a child a mere name, and you are near giving it stones when it asks 
for bread ; but let it feel and distinguish the effect of a Power which it does 
not see, let it trace this Power allied with goodness, with the production of a 
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beautiful effect, and the impression on its mind will be as living and per- 
manent as that mind itself. Who can doubt which is nearest to a true 
knowledge of God, the child who, from our assertion, has learned the name 
of the Maker of the Hower, and rests there; or he who feels the existence of 
a Power capable of producing such effects, without as yet knowing his 
name? There is great beauty in some conversations on this subject in a 
tale by the Rev. Henry Duncan, “ The Cottager’s Fireside.’ The exist- 
ence of a Creator and Preserver has been made manifest to the child, and 
her heart has been touched by the proofs of his fatherly kindness, but yet, 
familiar as she had been with the name of God as her Maker, through 
means of her Catechism, so entirely unfruitful has it proved, that she is 
quite at a loss to comprehend of whom her uncle is now speaking. “* But, 
uncle,” she says, “ I thought God made me, for the Caritchies says sae, 
and mammy says that God lives in heaven, far above the skies.’’ We are 
too anxious about giving the name, before we have led the way to the feel- 
ing that there is a Power in the universe, the existence of which 1s demon- 
strated to us as well as the child by its effects. Hence the idea is not a 
living one in the child’s mind, and bears no fruit. In giving religious in- 
struction, we cannot be too careful that the spirit of the child should co-ope- 
rate with all we do. The idea of putting religion into the mind as we 
would put learning, is a most fatal one. We may teach it the external 
facts of Christianity; indeed, those it is every way unwise to withhold ; 
for the facts of our religion, and especially the life, death, and example of 
Christ, are most beautifully adapted to arouse and stimulate the spirit: but 
religion itself cannot be given by one being to another, for it is the com- 
munion of man with his Maker, the intercourse of the Father of spirits with 
our spirits, and all human teaching is serviceable only as it leads us to feel 
the closeness and the extent of the union by which He, the great Parent of 
all, has made us His. 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. I.— Discourses on the Office and has also for some time been familiar to 


Character of Jesus Christ. By 
Henry Ware, Jun. Second Edi- 
tion. Boston, U.S. 


Ir this highly valuable series of Dis- 
courses has not yet received formal no- 
tice in our pages, it is not because we 
have thought little of its claims to what- 
ever we can offer in the way of recom- 
mendation to the Christian community. 
Mr. Ware's “ Jotham Anderson” is well 
known; as the author of several beauti- 
ful devotional poems, particularly one, 
first published in the Christian Examiner, 
entitled ** Seasons of Prayer,” his name 








many of our readers ; and to ourselves it 
has long appeared that his modest and 
uupretending volume of Sermons on 
*“ the Character and Offices of Jesus,” 
is one of the best presents which a Uni- 
tarian minister ever bestowed on his 
own flock, aud the family of co-worship- 
ers throughout the world. It is no col- 
lection of vague generalities, of tedious 
common-places. Without rising into 
absolute eloquence, the style appears to 
us pure, easy, and elegant—never cum- 
brous, never affected—above all, never 
dull. We should say that the spirit is 
throughout that of a genuine lover of 
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our great Master—of one who had deeply 
and affectionately meditated on his life 
and precepts—one, too, who had not 
excluded from his mind the contempla- 
tion of Heathen virtue in its highest 
forms, but, full fraught with the recol- 
lection of what was best in the sages of 
elder times, had come to the reading of 
the gospel, and found its wisdom deeper, 
its spirit purer. Mr. Ware's object is 
one of no mean extent. ‘The survey of 
our Saviour in the various relations in 
which he stands to us, is in itself a very 
aniinating and vast oue ; and though we 
remember that it chiefly treats of what 
has beeu done and is doing for man, ra- 
ther than what he is to do for himself 
by means of the grace bestowed upon 
him, every Christian must surely feel the 
conuexion in which be stands to the 
great First-born from the dead, as ove 
of the most interesting subjects which 
can occupy his thoughts. This subject 
is Mr. Ware’s, and though one alone, it 
is most glorious and comprehensive in 
its unity. 

With some ministers, the Saviour is 
not made a sufficiently prominent object ; 
with others, ** to round the closing pe- 
riod with his name,’ is very essential, 
and this constant repetition, accompa- 
nied by the frequent genuflection, wea- 
ries and often disgusts us in the services 
of the Established Church. Among the 
Evangelical part of the clergy, the same 
blessed name is repeated, as if mercy 
were centered there, and nowhere else 
throughout the wide creation; but, with 
Mr. Ware, there is no such imperfection 
or disproportion, Christ is tiie effect of 
a Father’s mercy and love, the Saviour 
is the hind yift of one wiiling tu save 5 
the beautiful precepts he gave, and the 
light he threw upon the counsels of Al. 
mighty God, are not put before us as 
things utterly toreign to the previous 
ideas and capacities of the human race ; 
on the contrary, it is because they are 
so suitable, so consonant to expectation, 
so conformable in all things to what we 
should have looked for and to what we 
want, that we find unceasing reason to 
treasure aud revere them. 

We do not make extracts from Mr. 
Ware’s volume, for it is so swall and so 
marvellously and modestly cheap, that it 
ought to be in the hauds of almost every 
reader. We particularly recommend it 
to our chapel lipraries. 
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Art. II.—Sermons on the Principal 
Festivals and Holydays of the 
Church. By the Rev. Arthur T, 
Russell, 8S. C. L. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


Wuere did the author of this volume 
concoct the following passage? It is so 
much above, in spirit and expression, 
the rest of his book, that we transcribe 
it with real pleasure, only wishing heart- 
ily we could find more such, and we 
would praise and quote accordingly. But, 
spite of the absence of originality aud 
impressivevess, we have at least found 
subject for commeudation in the utter 
absence of pretension, We cannot for 
a moment question the entire sincerity 
of the author, bat we do question his 
experience and reflection, or why does 
he speak of some people fearing that 
“ they cannot make up their minds to love 
God as they ought’? Love is not surely 
a matter of mental determination, though 
the removal of obstacles to its growth 
aud increase may be so. 

‘‘ If, by loving God, we meant the 
mere contemplation of the pleasures of 
heaven, aud of the consolations of reli- 
gion, the raptures of praise, and the 
complaceut wanderings of the imagina- 
tion, many might then say that they 
loved God. For many thus seem to 
themselves to dwell iu paradise: but 
they walk not with God among the trees 
of this garden. They build to them- 
selves a temple, but themselves form the 
glory of it, uot the light of God and of 
the Lamb. Nay, in this paradise and 
temple the spirit of self is still alive, and 
opens aud shuts the gate at pleasure; 
and from this fancied heaven the rain 
descends not on the evil aud on the 
good: the sup shiues not on the just 
aud on the unjust; for ali this enchaut- 
ment is the heaven of self and of pride, 
not of the great Gud, who is love."—P, 
178. 

We differ from the conclusion, ‘* Such 
is the heaven of the proudly devout,” for 
we kuow of no devotion which is proud, 
nor any pride that is devout. We have 
noted one very singular expression in 
the Sermon on Good Friday : 

** We therefore plead the cause of blood, 
The blood of the Son of God is upon 
you; do not trample upon it,” &c. Of 
the Sermou on ‘Trivity Sunday we can 
ouly say, that its argument seems to us 
exceedingly weak, and that we cannot 
understand how its author could venture 
to print any thing so loose and so im- 
pertectly put together, on such a subject. 
Such is the iguorauce prevailipg among 

































village congregations, indeed, geverally, 
that, so long as the minister quotes 
Scripture, he is allowed great latitude of 
misapplication ; but it is otherwise when 
a sermon-writer appears in print. We 
have sometimes wished it were possible 
to peep into futurity, with a special view 
to eyeing the state of our Church of En- 
gland. It is really a curious subject of 
speculation. We are not thinking of her 
externals now; but is it possible that, 
a huudred years hence, congregatious 
all over a Christian land will be repeat- 
ing, as part of the expression of their own 
feelings, David's bitter curses upon his 
evemies ? Will they really with their 
united voices pour out the expressions of 
triumph over ** Sihon, king of the Amo- 
rites, and Og, king of Bashan”? No 
part of the service so much excites our 
wonder as this. Is no change ever to 
take place? Yes, a change /as taken 
place—and it has been dwelt upon with 
feelings of great complacency. Whether 
the burden of the dast verse of a Psalm 
fall upon the clergyman or the clerk, it 
is now customary for the former to begin 
each Psalm, It is now possible for him 
to read a verse out of his turn. We 
canvot recollect the uame of the Bishop 
who has brought about this revolution ; 
but it is of about three years’ standing. 

The Church must do far more than 
this. Society is moving on and ou—not 
always for the better indeed—but still it 
is on the move—and if it does not al- 
ways discern and practise the thing that 
is right, it is opening its eyes to that 
which is wrong. We wish all the mem- 
bers of the Church satisfaction with her 
ordinances, so far as they are pure aud 
scriptural; and many, very many, of 
them contain much that is of the spirit of 
Christianity; but they must root out 
some of the tares—the hour is come. Let 
them do it ‘*now while it is called to- 
day.” 
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Arr, IL—<A Discourse on the Au- 
thentivity and Divine Origin of the 
Old Testament, with Notes and I/- 
fustrations. ‘Translated from the 
French of J. E. Cellérier, by the 
Rev. J. R. Wreford. London. 
1830. 


_ “PHE original of this publication, and 
its companion, the discourse De I’ Ori. 
give Authentique- et Divine du Noveau 
Testament, were reviewed with deserved 
commendation in our number for Octo- 
ber, 1829. 

Phe English language has been much 
corrupted by translations from the 
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French, made, as booksellers’ specuia- 
tions, by persons whose necds were 
greater than their abilities. It would be 
easy to illustrate this remark in instances 
of Gallicisms in words, in meanings, in 
constructions, introduced by ignorance, 
and propagated by affectation. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the work of 
translation should be in the hands of 
persons fitted by education to execute 
the task. We cannot, thev, be otherwise 
than glad that Professor Cellérier’s vo- 
lume has been presented to the English 
reader by one so competent, as he has 
proved himself, to preserve both the 
meaning of the original aud the purity of 
the version. We are also indebted to 
Mr. Wreford for a few notes, whose va- 
lue makes us desiderate more. ‘This iu- 
deed we may say of the whole of the 
volume, and we therefore hope that the 
sale of it will be such as to justify him 
in carrying into effect the intimation 
which he has given in his preface, by 
translating Professor Cellérier’s  Dis- 
course on the Authenticity and Divine 
Origin of the New ‘Testament. A lower 
price on the present publication would 
probably have promoted this desirable 
object. 


Art. IV.—Selection of Psalms and 
Hymns, for Social and Private Wor- 
ship, By L. Lewis. Dorchester. 


THE writers of Hymns lie under very 
peculiar hardship. Divorce one of 
Moore’s Anacreontics from a National 
Melody, aud publish it, and you will be 
presently visited with legal inflictions. 
Form a selection of poetry, and borrow 
as largely as you please from the stores 
of other writers, but alter not, or you 
will subject yourself to a storm of indig- 
nation from the respective authors. But 
take their HyMNs, change words, lines, 
stanzas; add, alter, mutilate as you 
will ; ouly serve your own purpose—and 
no one, it would seem, has a right to 
find fault. ‘* The names of their re- 
spective authors being of course omitted,” 
it is no sin and no shame. 

There are, however, several strong 
reasons against this common practice. 
The Hymns which are associated in the 
minds of Christian worshipers with the 
recollection of dear and venerated fel- 
low-servants of Jesus, cannot be dis- 
joiued by the circumstance of the name 
being omitted in one or two collections. 
But the verbal, and, by degrees, the 
more important corruptions of the text, 
will certainly make their way. Succeed- 
ing Editors restore the name, but often 
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neglect to repair the damage, and thus 
an author is made responsible for words 
aud sentiments which he never put to- 
gether, It may be very true that the al- 
teration is, in some cases, au improve- 
ment; yet we should ourselves preter 
bearing the disgrace of having written a 
bad line, to the chance of being praised 
for good lives which were none of ours : 
and, excepting where the doctrine is so 
objectionable as to anvihilate all sympa- 
thy between ourselves and the writer, we 
much prefer that devotional composi- 
tions should be left as their authors left 
them. ‘There is a peculiarity in every 
man’s way of viewing religious subjects, 
and the substitution of even one word 
for another is in some cases sufficient to 
diminish greatly the value of the whole. 
Why should Cowper’s beautiful introduc- 
tion of the solitary Bird of Night, in the 
Hymn, 


“ Far from the world, O Lord! I flee,” 
be made to give place to such a line as 
this, 

*«'There, in high ecstacy, she pours,’’ &c. ? 
And why, above all, is Mrs. Barbauld’s 
exquisite poem, 

“* Sweet is the scene when virtue dies !” 
to begin, 

** How bless’d the righteous when he dies !’’? 


And, if the two succeeding stanzas must 
be omitted, what hand has had the teme- 
rity to substitute for them the following? 


‘€ A holy quiet reigus around, 

A calm which life nor death destroys ; 

Nothing disturbs that peace profound, 

Which his unfetter’d soul enjoys.” 

Not many alterations are introduced 
in such of Mr. Johu ‘Taylor’s beautiful 
Hymns as are reprinted by Mr. Lewis. 
What there are, however, are no im- 
provements. But we wish that a charm- 
ing Hymn of Sir J. E. Smith’s could 
have been allowed to escape as well. 
We allude to No. 420 of the Norwich 
Supplement. In Mr. Lewis's Selection 
the first and second stanzas are omitted ; 
the two next, as the excellent author 
wrote them, stand thus: 
‘© Still may thy children, in thy word, 

Their common trust and retuge see; 
O bind us to each other, Lord, 

By one great tie, the love of Thee ! 
Here, at the portal of thy house, 

We leave our mortal hopes and fears ; 
Accept our prayer, and bless our vows, 

And dry our penitential tears,”’ 


_ But Mr, Lewis prefers the following 
reading ; 


*« Unite us to each other, Lord, 

By one great bond, the love of Thee, 
Now, at the portal of thy house 

We leave our earthly cate and fear; 
Accept our praise and bless our vows, 

Jind our united pray-ers hear.” 


Av anonymous Hymn, in the Norwich 
Supplement, and also in the Liverpool 
Reushaw-Street Collection, beginning, 


** Come to the House of Prayer," 
has also the benefit of an ‘* entirely new 
arrangement” of its concluding two 
stanzas, which, at the same time, we al- 
low had great capabilities for improve- 
ment. Dr. Drumwmond also passes under 
revision ; 

“* No balm that earthly plants distil 
Can soothe the mourner’s smart, 

No mortal hand, with lenient skill, 
Bind up the broken heart ;” 


is thus given— 


** No earthly balm can heal this ill 
Or soothe the mourner’s smart, 
No mortal hand, with lenient skill, 

Can bind the broken heart.” 


We should be sorry Mr. Lewis should 
understand these observations as imply- 
ing a strong, iudividual censure upon 
himself. He has only done what pnum- 
bers beside think themselves fully autho- 
rized to do, for the attainment of what 
they cousider to be a good, and many 
have taken far greater liberties. Never- 
theless, helding it to be a sacred maxim, 
that we should not * do evil that good 
may come,”’ we object to all such tres- 
passes upon the identity of an author’s 
property, avd think they ought to be 
discouraged to the utmost of our ability. 
The writer of a hymn, like the writer of 
any other poem, would mostly, we should 
suppose, prefer doing his work alone. 
If others think they can improve upon 
his ideas, let them, wherever it can be 
done, make the suggestion with frank- 
ness, and trust to its being received in a 
right spirit; but let them beware how 
they meddle with the long treasured me- 
morials of the dead, for, in so doing, 
they run a great risk of gradually lower- 
ing the reputation of a writer who has 
no louger power to redeem his fame from 
the feebleness, perhaps absurdity, they 
have indirectly helped to connect with 
it. 
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Arr. V.—Evangelical Tracts No. I. 
The Genius of Christianity. By 
W. H. Furness. 

We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to this series of Tracts. The 
following announcement of his plan we 
give in the Editor’s own words, express- 
ing our hope, that such encouragement 
will be afforded by the public, as will 
enable him to carry it fully into effect. 

‘* Those who have engaged in the be- 
nevolent work of visiting the sick and 
the poor,—who are accustomed to ob- 
serve family worship ia their houses—to 
supply their inmates with useful reading 
—to foster the religious sentiments of 
their dependants—and, generally, to im- 
prove the opportunities which their sta- 
tion gives them of promoting piety and 
goodness, will often have felt the want 
of suitable compositions. This want it 
is proposed to supply, in the series of 
Tracts of which this is the commence- 
ment. The pieces published wiil be sim- 
ple in their language, affectionate in their 
spirit, aud practical aud devotional in 
their tenor; in other words, such as may 
be put into the hands of domestics, poor 
neighbours, and workmen, or such as 
are fitted to be read in the family circle, 
or such as may exhibit to Christians at 
large the essential truths of the gospel 
as they are held by those who believe 
that the Father alone is the true God. 
As the sole object which he has in view 
is to do good, the Editor will be deter- 
mined in the choice of what he publishes 
by a regard to the usefulness, rather than 
the originality of the compositions which 
he may have at his disposal. But while 
the series will, for the greater part, con- 
sist of reprints, it will also comprise ori- 
“inal pieces. In order to be enabled to 
carry into effect the design now com- 
menced, the Editor respectfully and ur- 
gently solicits the aid of the friends of 
Christianity. By using the tracts for the 
purposes for which they are designed, 
by pointing out tracts or passages of 
works worthy of republication, and by 
furnishing original compositions fitted 
for the proposed objects, they may ren- 
der him important aid, 

“* Communications addressed to the 
Editor of * Evangelical ‘Tracts,’ to the 
care of T, Forrest, Printer, Market Street 
Manchester, will receive attention.” 
Art. V1.—The Gifts of the Spirit, 

Servy for R. B. Lusk, Greenock. 


A PAMPHLET of few pages, and bearing 


> 


a simple title, but which has produced 
no small stir in the North; the produc- 
tion of Mr. Erskine, the author of seve- 
ral treatises of a Calvinistic character, 

The main object of this tract is to 
argue the probability of the continuance 
of the miraculous operations of the Spirit 
in the Christian Church. Our author is 
not satisfied with the reasons commonly 
assigned for the belief that they have 
ceased to exist ; such as, that the purpose 
of them was merely to put God’s seal 
and sanction upon the canon of scrip- 
ture; and that, therefore, when that 
canon was completed, they ought to 
cease, as having answered their purpose ; 
and 2ndly, that as they were in the pri- 
mitive times enforced by the laying on 
of the hands of the apostles, they neces- 
sarily ceased with the cessation of the 
apostolic office. 

‘<1 now see another use of the gifts, 
namely, for edifying the body of Christ, 
and demonstrating the oneness of the 
body on earth with the glorified Head in 
heaven.”—P. 5. In proof of this view 
of the spiritual gifts he refers to the fol- 
lowing passages: Rom. xii. 3—8; 1 Cor. 
xii., xiii, xiv.; Eph. iv. 4—16. 

‘* If miracles were intended to have 

ceased, I cannot but wonder at the fol- 
lowing statements, and others, being 
made so indefinitely—l mean so unlimit- 
edly; referring to Matt. xvii. 19, 20; 
Mark xvi. 17, 18; Luke x. 19. The 
power is connected with faith, and not 
simply with the attestation of the truth. 
Aud that the gift of the Holy Ghost is 
not exclusively connected with the laying 
on of the hands of the apostles, appears 
from Paul himself receiving it by the 
laying on of the hands of Ananias, Acts 
ix. 17; and from the falling of the 
Holy Ghost on the family of Cornelins, 
not by laying on of Peter’s hands, ‘ but 
while he was yet speaking,’ so that the 
cessation of the apostolic office does not 
necessarily imply the cessation of mira- 
cles.”—P, 13. 
_ The application made of this doctrine 
is to certain pretensions to miraculous 
gifts, which, strauge to say, have been 
recently made in the west of Scotland ; 
and which Mr. Erskine, in whose pam- 
phlet we see proofs of a sincere sense of 
religion, and considerable cultivation of 
mind, believes to be well founded. Some 
particular examples are given in the 
pamphlet which is next noticed. 
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Art VII.—A Letter to Thomas Ers- 
kine, Esq., in Reply to his recent 
Pamphlet in Vindication of the West 
Country Miracles. By the Rev. 
Edward Craig, M. D., Oxon, Mi- 
nister of St. James’s Chapel, Edin- 
burgh. James Nisbet, London. 


Mr. Erskine, the author of the pre- 
ceding tract, has recently adopted, it 
seems, some modification of his religi- 
ous Opinions, which has set the regular 
orthodox in array against him. This 
might be well enough. A great diver- 
gence from the truth has sometimes 
only to be continued to approximate to 
more rational and sober sentiments. 
‘Thus, however, it is alleged that mira- 
culous evidence has in our days been 
afforded in favour of this peculiarity of 
theological doctrine. 

‘wo cases have been proposed as satis- 
factory instances of this divine interter- 
ence, 

‘“*A young person of the name of 
Campbell, occasionally, in certain mo- 
ments of inspiration, seizes the pen or 
pencil, and writes like lightning a num- 
ber of unknown characters or figures, 
which have been affirmed by some per- 
sous to be Persian, by others Chinese, 
by others Japanese, and by some to be 
most probably one of the languages of 
the interior of Africa. But be they what 
they may, they are declared to be a writ- 
ing of aun unknown tongue, under the 
immediate influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and a proof that God is with his people 
of a truth.” 

‘The second case is this: 

** At a prayer-meeting in Port Glas- 
gow, at which two geutlemen aitended 
with a view to ascertain the real state of 
the case,a mau named Macdonald prayed ; 
and at length while he prayed the gift of 
tongues was poured out upon him; and 
he prayed in an unknown tongue for a 
quarter of an hour, ending with two 
words, on which he laid a great stress, 
‘ disco capito.” One of the gentlemen 
present, not satisfied with this gift only, 
said, ‘ It is written, Pray that ye may 
interpret,’ on which Macdonald prayed 
again, and was soon answered by this 
gitt also ; for he arose, and, with a voice 
like thunder, cried, ‘1 have the inter- 
pretation; disco capito, the shout of a 
kingdom is in the midst of you.’ It 
appears, however, that the interpretation 
only extended to the two terminating 
words ov which the man had laid so 
much emphasis. At the close of the 
meeting a young female stated tu these 
two geutlemen, that she had received 
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that evening a most wonderfal answer to 
prayer; for that previously to the meet- 
ing being assembled, she had retired 
with a young friend, and prayed for an 
increase of faith and holy boldness, and 
that the shout of a king might be in the 
midst of them; ‘ and you see, Sir,’ she 
continued, ‘in the interpretation now 
given, what a wouderful testimony we 
have received.’ This young person, it 
must be observed, however, was the 
sister of the man Macdonald who had 
received the gift; and whom, according 
to their own account, ouly a few days 
before, he had raised from a bed of sick~ 
ness by an instant command to rise.”— 
P. 7. 

This case, taken with all its peculiar 
features, was so satisfactory to the two 
gentlemen, that they considered all the 
miracles of the New Testament to be 
not more satisfactory than this coinci- 
dence of expression: they considered it 
to be a commanding miraculous testi- 
mony which ought to be implicitly re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Craig has very successfully shewn 
the entire abseuce of all suitable evidence 
of miraculous interference in these cases, 
With reference to the writing of Miss 
Caw pbell, the declaration of Professor 
Lee, of Cambridge, to whom a fac-simile 
had been sent, is given in this pamphlet, 
that iu his judgment ‘ it contains neither 
character nor lauguage known in any 
region under the sun.’ There is an im- 
portant lesson which may be learned 
from such occurrences, which is very 
necessary for those who incline to fana- 
ticism, and that is, concerning the use of 
reason in matters of religion. 


Art. VIL—The Season of Autumn, 
as connceted with Human Feelings 
und Changes A Sermon oecasi- 
oned by the Death of W. Haclitt. 
By J. g eee 

The Livingness of the Departed. 
A Sermon on occasion of the Death 
of Mr. Thomas Madge, Sen., of 
Crediton. By J. Johns. 

Tnese Sermons are both charac- 
terized, the first in an eminent degree, 
by those beauties of thought and style, 
of sentiment and imagery, which our 
readers know Mr. Johus to possess. We 
regret in both an occasional remoteness 
of allusion, the introduction of which is 
more allowable in a poem than in a ser- 
mon; and an occasional attempt at the 
coinage of expressive words, which is not 
expedient in cither. But these are foibles 
op which we are not disposed to dwell 
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in a writer who lays hold upon our sym- 
pathies as Mr. Johns does. And there 
are, moreover, in harmony with that 
pervading tone of piety avd goodness 
which is the vitality of a sermon, other 
qualities of a higher value than those 
which we have just specified. There 1s a 
courage and a pathos in these discourses 
which we feel to be creditable to the 
head and heart of the writer, He excels 
in the delicate, soothing, and useful 
management of the appropriate topics of 
a funeral sermon; it is by such hands 
‘‘ that the stones of all our human graves 
may be piled into a tower whose top 
shall reach unto heaven” (vide 2nd Ser- 
mon, p. 22) ; and while his character of 
Mr. Madge, the late patriarch of the 
Crediton congregation, is a touching 
portrait of one who ‘ being dead yet 
speaketh’ by the remembrance of an old 
age of piety and worth, that of Mr. Haz- 
litt is the production of a poetical, a 
patriotic, and a Christian spirit ; it is the 
manly discharge of a debt of justice and 
gratitude to the memory of one who was 
out of grace with the world and the 
church; it is marked by justice, dis- 
crimination, and feeling; it is ** beauti- 
ful and brave.” 

We regret that we cannot make room 
for some passages which we had pur- 
posed to extract. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Art IX.—The Present State of Aus- 
tralia; a Description of the Coun- 
try, its Advantages and Prospects 
with reference to Emigration, and 
a particular Account of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Condition of its 
Aboriginal Inhabitants. By Robert 
Dawson, Esq., late Chief Agent to 
the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany. 


Tne next thing to the personal enjoy- 
ment of the cloudless skies and sunny 
prospects of a southern climate, is to 
read of them in such a book as this of 
Mr. Dawson's, where, without being 
convicts, we may enjoy in fancy all the 
charms of that paradise of evil-doers 
New South Wales. ‘ 

The author's pursuits led him repeat- 
edly into the wildest paths of this un- 
frequeuted region, ‘The whole country 
presents the appearance of a vast forest 
occasionally broken into giades and vistas 
of great beauty, | 

“ The hills are every where clothed 
with wood to their summits, with eternal 
verdure beneath them, in their natural 








state, unaccompanied by brush or under. 
wood, so that we are often reminded of 
gentlemen’s pleasure grounds seen from 
a distance.’—‘* | could discern, to a 
considerable distance, the bendings of 
the stream, which was marked by a 
frivge of casurino and mimosa plants, 
The sun was just receding behind the 
western ranges, Which on that side 
bounded this comparatively extensive 
plain. The beautiful effect of its de- 
parting rays, as reflected from the op- 
posite hills and broken ranges in the 
distance, formed a magnificent picture, 
The stillness of the scene was ouly in- 
terrupted by the chirping of graxshop- 
pers, and the grazing of the horses upon 
the luxuriant herbage at a short distance 
from the tent.’”’—Pp. 52, 190. Alone, 
with the exception of a few attendants, 
he met the native savages, of whom we 
have heard so formidable a description ; 
and here we have, perhaps, the most 
interesting portion of the work, an im- 
partial and picturesque account of the 
aborigines of the country : 

‘* The natives are a mild and harmless 
race of savages ; and when any mischief 
has been dove by them, the cause has 
generally arisen, I believe, in bad treat- 
ment by their white neighbours. ‘They 
have usually been treated in distant parts 
of the colovy as if they had been dogs, 
and shot by convict servants, at a dise 
tance from society, for the most tritling 
causes. ‘The natives complained to me 
frequently that ‘ white pellow’ shot 
their relations and friends, and shewed 
me many orphans whose parents had 
fallen by the hands of white men near 
this spot. They pointed out one white 
man, who they said had killed ten; and 
the wretch did not deny it, but said he 
would kill them whenever be could.”— 
** Their painted bodies, white teeth, 
shock heads of hair; their wild and sa- 
vage appearance, with the reflection of 
the fire in a dark night, would have 
formed a terrific spectacle to any person 
coming suddenly and unexpectedly upon 
them. They are, however, one of the 
best-natured people in the world, and 
would never hurt a white man if treated 
with civility aud kindness.’”’—Pp. 57, 

Most of this gentleman’s attention 
appears to have been given to the obser- 
vation of the capabilities of the climate 
and soil of the colony for rearing sheep 
for the production of wool ; and the re- 
sult, in his opinion, is, that the fleeces of 
New South Wales might, under good 
management, compete with the finest 
productions of Europe. 
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Our limits will not allow us to do 
justice, by longer extracts, to this inter- 
esting volume, which we recommend to 
our readers as by much the most full 
and clear account which has yet appeared 
of New South Wales, and of the objects 
to be kept in view by persons proposing 
to settle there. 





Art. X.—The Correspondence and 
Diary of Philip Doddridge, DD. 
Edited by J. D. Humphreys, Esq. 
Vol. IV. Colburn and Bentley. 
1830, 

Our extended notices of the three pre- 
ceding volumes of this work render it 
uunecessary for us to say more, on the 
appearance of the present, than that the 
interest of the Correspondence rises as 
it becomes more expressive of the sta- 
bility of the author’s friendships, and of 
the matured excellence of his mind. 


Arr. XIl—The First Lesson Book for 
Sunday-Schools. Printed for the 
Sunday-School Society. 

A SPELLING-BOOK on the Hamiltonian 
system! ‘ With double translation’’? 
Not exactly, but pure Hamiltonian, 
** How so’’?? You learn to spell by 
learning to read, and you are strongly 
advised to learn to read before you learu 
your letters, Ab, ab, and eb, eb, are 
gone to the shades, and there is to be 
no such thing as a column of hard words 
leitin the land. It is certain that spell- 
ing is a great mystery. Very few peo- 
ple can spell but the printers; and there 
is nO reason to suppose that every em- 
bryo printer has had a double portion of 
hard words before he was breeched. 
‘Then at young ladies’ schools in the 


last generation, how mavy columns of 
many-syllabled words were ‘* got. by 
rote’’ every day! and, as all the world 
knows, very few of those ladies could 
spell. Practice and association, it seems, 
do their work in this as in most other 
things, and people must learn to spell as 
they learn to talk, and to walk, aud to 
live, by érying, and not by artificial ar- 
rangement and verbose instruction. For 
this reason we recommend the First Les- 
son Book, where the words, from the 
very beginning, are grouped into sen- 
tences,—** an ox,’’ *£ go up,” ‘* do it.” 
No matter how short, or how slight the 
connexion ; it is found by experience that 
words so arranged are more attractive 
and better retained,—that a child cau 
walk better, in short, upon planks than 
upon stepping-stones. As to the exe- 
cution, we have ouly to say, that ** Lay 
not in bed” is a rotten plank, and that 
we doubt the expediency of introducing 
into a First Lesson-Book many abstract 
and pious injunctions, ** Do vot go ou 
the ice,’’ is well enough; but ‘* Keep 
the laws of God, then peace of mind will 
be thy lot,’’ is out of the reach of a 
child who is travelling through page the 
ninth. ‘* The fear of the Lord is a 
spring of life, to keep thee from the 
snares of the bad.’”, Who would under- 
take to explain to the lowest class of a 
Sunday-school (er of any school) what 
‘¢a spring of life’’ is, and how it is to 
keep them from the ‘* snares of the 
bad’??? We should like to see it done 
according to the formula on the back of 
the book, and in pursuance of the re- 
commendation to teachers, to ** ascertain 
if the child understands the meaning of 
every word he reads:’’ in the mean 
time, let a pencil be struck through the 
words, or let nobudy uuder ten years of 
age be permitted to read them. 











MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE, 
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inquiry respecting Continental Anti- 
trinitarians. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

In Dr. Toulmin’s Life of Socinus, pp. 
275, 276, I learn that ‘‘ the posterity”’ 
of many of the Socinians who were ba- 
vished from Poland, “ still subsist” in 
** Silesia, Brandenburgh, aud Prussia ;”’ 


eee ND 


and again, ** the remains of this unfor- 
tunate community are at this day (1777) 
dispersed through different countries, 
particularly in the kingdoms of Prussia, 
the electorate of Brandenburgh, and the 
United Provinces, where they lie more 
or less concealed, and hold their reli- 
gious assemblies in a clandestine man- 
ver.’’ In * Poland’? also, Dr. Toulmin 
asserts, that Sucinian churches were in 
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his day to be found, In the historical 
introduction prefixed by Dr. Rees to his 
translation of the Racovian Catechism, I 
read—** Those (of the Unitarian body 
expelled from Polaud) who obtained a 
settlement in Prussia and Brandenburg, 
were permitted to form churches for 
Unitariav worship, which are yet (1818) 
in existence, though not in a very flou- 
rishing condition.” 

Being engaged in the composition of 
a work, for the execution of which I re- 
quire accurate information of the state of 
Unitarianism on the Continent, I shall 
feel exceedingly obliged to any of your 
readers, who may possess or have the 
means of obtaining them, for avy details 
serving to illustrate the statements above 
quoted, or relating to churches or indi- 
viduals now holding Anti-trinitarian sen- 
timents in any of the continental states. 
If, at the same time, any of your read- 
ers could inform me where I might pro- 
cure a copy of * Bock Historia Auti- 
trinitariorum,’’ they would render ne a 
service which might perhaps conduce to 
the furtherance of trath. Communica- 
tions are respectfully requested to be 
sent to the Monthly Repository Office, 
addressed to 

PHILOMATH. 





Mohammed a Reformer of Christianity. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

WHOEVER studies the history of the 
Christian church from a period soon 
after the time of Jesus CArist to the 
time of Mohammed, will be able to trace 
the gradual adoption of opinions which 
do not accord with the doctrines con- 
tained in the gospels, nor in the history 
of the Acts of the Apostles, 

Permit me briefly to remind your 
readers that, prior to the Christian era, 
the Oriental philosophy, incuicating that 
fwo powers, one the Author of good, and 
the other the author of evil, presided 
over this world, had become prevalent 
amongst the most civilized nations, 

The Egyptian philosophy bleuded the 
Oriental philosophy with the Lyyplian 
theology. : 

The Grecian philosophy, and the same 
may be said of the Roman philosophy, 
caunot be termed a distinct system ; 
the theories adopted were very dissi- 
milar. If some of them were not totally 
Without the light of truth, many were 
more obscure, and others devoid of all 
that was requisite to afford solace in life 
and consolation in death. : 
Phe philosophy amongst the Jews can- 





not easily be defined. It was no longer 
bounded by the tenets of the writers of 
the Old ‘Testament, but amalgamated 
with the various hypotheses that had 
prevailed amongst the people with whom 
their predecessors had resided during 
their captivity. 

We may also notice that their increas- 
ing numbers induced some to emigrate, 
and many to voyage to differeut coun- 
tries, whence, on their return, they im- 
ported a number of tenets and practices 
unknown to their ancestors. 

From the Oriental, the Egyptian, the 
Greciav, the Roman, and the Jewish 
philosophers and religionists, had arisen 
a great diversity of sects. 

Differeuces of opiuion arose in some 
minds from casual impressions, in others 
from eccentricity of genius, or from aber- 
rations of judgment, and in many instan- 
ces from having to seck after truth ina 
labyrinth of hypotheses, from whose in- 
tricate mazes human judgment was not 
easily extricated. On the variety of sec- 
tarian opinions it may be remarked, 
that as each colour may be exhibited in 
a variety of shades, and as the mixture 
of colours produces novel appearances, 
so the opinions of men vary more or less 
in different societies, and not unfree 
quently amongst the individuals of each 
society. In the time of the apostles 
some were of Paul, and some of Apollos, 
some of Cephas, and some of Christ. 

Au enumeration of the sects which 
Origivated amongst the Jewish and Hea- 
then gonverts would engross too large a 
portion of your columns, and the imme- 
diate object is to notice that there were 
those who, either from assuming that 
they had acquired, or from their pro- 
fessing a desire to acquire, wisdom, were 
termed Gnostics ; from the several sour- 
ces already mentioned, they had derived 
their opinions and mixed and mo elled 
them as they thought proper. Siuce the 
apostles were not for a time unanimous 
on the conformity of the Gentile cou- 
verts to the Jewish ritual, until Peter, 
by a dream or vision, became convinced 
that God is no respecter of persons, but 
that he who doeth righteousness is righ- 
teous, we may readily conceive that the 
Gnostic sectarians, become professors of 
Christianity, did not totally discard their 
former opinions and prejudices, but 
anxiously sought for analogies and simi- 
litudes between their former sentiments 
and the tenets of their new religion. 
Phe numerous names by which the sec- 
tariaus were distinguished rarely convey 
accurate information of their respective 
Sentiments; for, as Dr, Musheim ob- 
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serves, ** One sect derived its name from 
the place where it originated, another 
from its Founder, and another again 
from some particular tenet or leading 
principle.” 

Some similar remarks may be made 
relative to those who are denominated 
the Faruers in the Christian church, 
but the present object is to fix the atten- 
tion of your readers to the dogma held by 
some of the Gnostics, and rejected by 
Mohammed, as coutrary to divine truth. 

Let those who think unfavourably of 
Mohammed, say by what charm the de- 
scendants of the Chaldeans, the Persians, 
the Egyptians, and the Indians, were 
induced to embrace the faith preached 
by the Arabian prophet. If it be ad- 
mitted that under every system of reli- 
gion, and by every sect, a great First 
Cause, a Supreme Divine Power, was 
acknowledged by the wisest individuals, 
how came it to pass that such vast num- 
bers desisted from paying religious re- 
verence to any created object? How 
came it to pass that the Sabeans ceased 
to pay subordinate worship to the starry 
host, the Persians to the suu, the Egyp- 
tians to their animals, &c., and the 
Indians to the several objects of their 
superstitious veneration, and that, with 
a few exceptions in each case, all may 
be said to concur in the exclamation, Gop 
1s ONE, and Mohammed is the Prophet of 
iop! 

No true Mohammedan admits that there 
are two equal powers, one the author of 
good, and the other the author of evil. No 
true Mohammedan admits that matter is 
eternal, and the only cause of sin, No 
true Mohammedan admits that this 
world was created by two powers iufe- 
rior to the Supreme Power. No true 
Mohammedan admits that the Demiurgus, 
or Creator of this world, was distinct from 
the Divine Creator of the universe; 
and although true Mohammedans object 
to some of the opinions of the Jewish 
Doctors respecting the Divine attributes 
and government, aud consider the divine 
doctrine of Jesus Curisr to have been 
mutilated, and its glory shrouded, by the 
intervention of the errors of Gnosticism 
and other human conceits, yet all true 
Mohammedans believe the Gop of the 
Jews, the Gon of the Christians, the Gop 
of the Muhammedans, and the Supreme 
Divine Power which the wisest and best 
of the Heathens acknowledged, to be ONE 
and the same eternal source of Wispom, 
Goopness, and Mercy.* 

A CHRISTIAN MOSLEM. 





* | am aware that Dr. Mosheim un- 
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Turkish Piety and Morality. 
To the Editor. 
Sir, Nov. 16, 1830. 

I am sure there is not ove of your 
readers who would not wish that he 
could feel justified by facts in thinking 
as favourably of the Turkish character 
as your correspondent Mr. Yates. As 
*‘ friends of humanity and civilization,” 
they would rejoice to be convinced that 
they have formed a harsher opinion than 
they are justified in entertaining: and 
the prominent place they hold among 
the advocates of every thing that is libe- 
ral will acquit them from all suspicion of 
any sentiment like religious bigotry and 
intolerance influencing their judgment on 
this subject. I fear, however, that the 
witnesses ‘* most intelligent and compe- 
tent’ are too numerous to allow charity 
herself to speak in terms of approbation 
of the “* charitable disposition,” (iv the 
sense in which Christians are wont to 
use the expression,) or the ** religious 
sincerity,"’ of the ‘Turks. 

The following extracts are from the 
Travels of R. R. Madden, Esq., in Tur- 
key, Syria, and Egypt, &c., from 1823 to 





sparingly brands Mohammed as an im- 
postor or a fanatic. There is no ground 
for the supposition that Mohammed an- 
ticipated the ultimate result of his mi- 
nistry : an impostor must have had some 
sinister end in view. That Mohammed 
was actuated by a conscientious desire to 
propagate what he believed to be true 
relative to the Unity of Gop, ought not 
without proof to be denied. The term 
fanatic is a commonly opprobrious term 
bestowed on persons ardently zealous in 
the support of a doctrine not coinciding 
with our own. JT shall, however, subjoiu 
au extract from that learued and valuable 
writer, which your readers will consider 
an intentional commendation. Dr. Mo- 
sheim, speaking of the opinion relative 
to the government of the universe by two 
powers, one the author of good, the other 
the author of evil, says, ‘* This doctrine 
was received throughout a considerable 
part of Asia and Africa, especially a- 
mougst the Chaldeans, Assyrianss, Syvi- 
ans, and Lgyptians, though with different 
modifications, and had even infected the 
Jews themselves. The Arabians at that 
time, and even afterwards, were more 
remarkable for strength and courage than 
for genius and sagacity, nor do they 
seem, according to their own confessiun, 
to have acquired any great reputation for 
wisdom and philosophy before the time 
of Mahomet.” —E, Hist. Vol. I. p. 84. 
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1828, and exhibit his opinion of the 
‘Turkish character after a five years ’ resi- 
dence in these countries, and perhaps a 
freer intercourse with the inhabitants 
than can possibly fall to the lot of travel- 
lers who are not of the medical profes- 
sion. His work gives sufficient evidence 
of intelligence and competency for the 
task of an observer on the opiuions and 
manners of men, as well as of freedom 
from that intolerance which marks the 
religious bigot, and from that irascibility 
and impatience which often lead travel- 
lers to hasty and ungenerous conclu- 
sions. 


Description of a Turkish Man of Quality. 


‘* His inherent hostility to Christianity 
is the first principle of his law, and the 
perfidy it is supposed to enjoin is the 
most prominent feature of his character : 
I say supposed to enjoin, for though the 
Koran inculcates passim, the extermina- 
tion of Christians in open warfare, it no- 
where approves of the treachery and in- 
hamanity of which the priesthood make 
a merit. But persecution is one of the 
amiable weaknesses of all theologians ; 
and it would be a folly to stigmatize the 
church of Christ with the charge of in- 
tolerance, because Calvin, moderate as 
he was, pursued a theological opponent 
even unto death. The most. striking 
qualities of the Moslem are his profound 
ignorance, his insuperable arrogance, his 
habitual indolence, and the perfidy which 
directs his policy in the divan, and regu- 
lates his ferocity in the field. The defects 
in his character are those of the nation ; 
they are the growth of sudden greatuess 
—the intoxication of prosperity enjoyed 
without reason or restraint Before 
conquest and plunder had exalted the 
nation on the ruin of other realms, the 
‘Turk was brave in the field, faithfui to 
his friend, and generous to his foe. It 
was then unusual to commend the cup 
of poison with a smile, and to beckon 
to the murderer with the oath of friend- 
ship ou his lips: but treachery is now an 
accomplishment in Turkey; and I have 
seen so much of it for some time past, 
that if my soul were not in some sort 
attuned to horrors, | should wish myself 
in Christendom with no other excite- 
meut than the simple murders of a Sun- 
day newspaper.’’—Pp. 18, 19, 


Turkish Character. 


** As to their moral qualities I cannot 
go to the length of Thornton's commen- 
dation, vor of De Tott’s abuse. In my 
medical relations with them, I had wuch 
to admire and a great deal to condemn, 
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I found them charitable to the poor, 
attentive to the sick, and kind to their 
domestics: but I also found them trea- 
cherous to their enemies, and thankless 
to their benefactors. Eight cases of poi- 
soning have fallen under my observation 
already ; five of these victims I attended, 
and in every case the fatal dose did its 
deadly business within eight and forty 
hours: but in most instances within twelve, 
Of all things in Turkey human life is of 
the least value; and of all the roads to 
honour and ambition, murder is deemed 
the most secure. I sat beside a Candiote 
Turk at dinner, who boasted of having 
killed eleven men in cold blood ; aud the 
society of this assassin was courted by 
the cousin of the Reis Effendi, at whose 
house [| met him, because he was a 
* man of courage.’ ’’—Vol. I. pp. 29, 30. 


Turkish Catechism and Morality. 


‘* What morals may be expected ina 
people who have such a catechism for 
children as the following passages are 
extracted from, is sufficiently obvious : 

“* Q. How must religion be pro- 
moted ? 

“° ¢ 4, By fighting against all who op- 
pose the Koran till the infidels are cut 
off from the earth. 

“*¢ Q. How do you serve your Sultan? 

“« ¢ 4. By making my head his foot- 
stool; by living and dying at his plea- 
sure.’ 

“There are many parts appertaining 
to the Unity of God in this same cate- 
chism worthy of a better religion, But 
unfortunately, however excellent some 
of their doctrines may be, they have but 
little influence over their dreadful vices. 
I doubt if the cities which once stood on 
the shores of the Dead Sea, could even 
afford a parallel to the infamy openly 
avowed and practised in the Turkish 
metropolis.’’—P. 73. 


Turkish Treatment of Christians. 


‘* In every corner of the city, a pack 
of hungry dogs are suffered to prowl, for 
the diversion they afford in worrying all 
Frank passengers ; and nothing can ex- 
ceed the amusement of the Turks when 
they behold a Christian mangled by these 
ferocious animals. I can safely say | 
have never once passed through the 
bazaars without having the dogs set on 
me by the men; without having stones 
pelted at me by the boys; or being spit 
upon by the women, and cursed as an 
lufidel and a Caffre by all. 

** | was very near having a sword put 
through me for chastising a little rascal 
Who flung a stone at my head; and on 
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another occasion for only looking indig- 
nant at a fat lady who spat upon me.”"— 
P. 95, 

‘* At noon on our return we had an 
adventure of rather a perilous descrip- 
tion, and one which illustrates the bru- 
tality of the people towards Christians, 
however unoffending. 

‘* We approached the door of a Kian, 
built by Hassan Pacha, to request per- 
mission to repose for half an hour; and 
our request was answered by opening the 
door of the court yard, and letting out a 
pack of savage dogs on us: in a moment 
we had from twenty to five and twenty 
famished mongrels springing at our 
throats; our boots luckily preserved our 
feet and legs, but our apparel was soon 
in flitters. My friend, the consul, un- 
fortunately ran, and had the worst of 
the attack ; I defended myself as well as 
I could—sometimes, like the heroes of 
Homer, pelting with stones ; sometimes, 
more unelassically, kicking right and left, 
and ultimately exhibiting pocket pistols, 
on which the Turks (who had been all 
this time enjoying our distress) made a 
threatening signal to me to refrain from 
firing. 

** I entreated them repeatedly to call 
off the dogs; but the more I entreated 
the more they were amused; and one 
fellow said ‘ it was fitting that one dog 
should fatten on another.’ Had we been 
mangled before them, joint by joint, 
they would have esteemed it a good 
joke; and I really at one time thought 
we were likely to afford them that 
amusement, Luckily for us, a young 
man at last interfered, and prevailed on 
his inhuman companions, many of whom 
were advanced in years, to take off our 
ferocious assailauts ; and | assure you it 
was high time, for we were completely 
worried. I endeavoured to get these 
ruffians punished; but, as usual, the 
complaint of a Christian was laughed 
at.”—Pp. 141, 142. 


Religious Sincerity of the Turks. 


‘¢ The caravan consisted chiefly of pil- 
grims going to the Holy City, and a vast 
number of public women, professed Alme ; 
of these I counted fourteen, and IJ did 
not see them all. I thought their licen- 
tious dances and conversation likely to 
inspire a very different sort of devotion 
from that which pious pilgrims ought to 
feel; but religion is made the pander of 
the vilest passions in Turkey; and the 
devotee who abandons his wife and 
family, and hazards his existence to visit 
the shrine of his prophet, scruples not 
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to make a prostitute the companion of 
his pilgrimage.’’—Vol. Il. p. 211. 

Many other passages occur in the two 
volumes, difficult to be extracted, which 
shew it to be Mr. Maddeu’s opinion, that 
what he says of the Turkish religious 
character at Cairo, may be considered as 
applicable to the Turks generally: ‘* The 
name of the Prophet is in every man’s 
mouth, and the fear of God in few men’s 
hearts.”—Vol. I. p. 307. 

That Mr. Maddeu was not blind to 
the moral or religious excellence of the 
Turks, because it happened to be con- 
nected with the religion of an impostor, 
is shewn by the following brief sketch 
of the Arab character, and which has 
evidently left a different impression on 
his mind : 

‘The more I see of the Arabs, the 
more I am convinced they are naturally 
the kindest-hearted people iu the world. 
Travellers generally, who pass_ hastily 
through the country, have reason, I 
grant, to complain of their rapacity ; but 
travellers, | believe, in every country, 
not excepting England, are doomed to 
be the victims of extortion. The misery 
of the Arabs, too, often obliges them to 
be knaves; but their dishonesty is on so 
small a scale, that I never knew an Arab 
servant extend a larceny beyond the theft 
of a few piastres, or the appropriation of 
his master’s tobacco to his own use. 
The freedom they take with a traveller’s 
provisions they account not theft, for 
they are liberal of their own ; it is only 
the abuse of hospitality which renders an 
Arab ‘ profusus sui, appetens alieni.’”’ 
—Vol. I. p. 369. 

With regard to the ‘‘ steady patriot- 
ism’’ of the Turks, even their warmest 
advocates can, I presume, say but little 
when they reflect upon the disastrous 
issue of their late war with Russia, If 
it formed a feature in their character 
when ‘Tournefort wrote, they gave no 
evidence of its existence when the armies 
of Nicolas were overrunning their ter- 
ritories. 

S. 


On the Rev. F Knowles’s Appeal to 
the oy ea Unitarians on the Mar- 


riage Question 
To the Editor. 
Sir, Warrington, Oct, 6, 1830. 


Tuts is an admirable little tract, and 
demands the serious attention of the 
Unitarian public. [t is evidently written 
with a pure conscience, and a heart that 
would dread to offend a righteous God 
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by complying with what the author con- 
siders an idolatrous ceremony. Although 
it may contain some eccentric passages, 
and occasionally an untenable proposi- 
tion, yet what consistent Unitarian can 
gainsay the remarks on protesting, (a 
custom far better neglected than ob- 
served,) or reply to the following extract 
from the preface? ‘‘ [t is a fact that 
Unitarians condemn the marriage ser- 
vice as being ‘ repugnant to their reli- 
gions principles.’ It is equally true that 
with such an impression of its character 
they conform to it; and, moreover, think 
themselves justifiable in so doing. They 
maintain, then, by their conduct this 
proposition—that it is right to do that 
which they believe at the same time to 
be opposed to their consciences. ‘They 
maintain, or endeavour to maintain, it 
by their words whenever they can be in- 
duced to enter into discussion on the 
subject. But this is very rarely the case; 
for though the friends of inquiry on 
every other topic, yet on this, inquiry, 
generally speaking, is their aversion ; and 
their only solicitade seems to be to seek 
their justification in silence. Well if 
they can find it there ; or, in its absence, 
that lowly spirit of penitence which best 
becomes the erring children of God.” 
Should it be maintained that the 
greater part of Unitarians do not violate 
their consciences by complying with the 
marriage ceremony, the writer justly 
argues that no such view cau be taken 
of the subject, if we are to judge by their 
petitions and their complaints in the 
public newspapers and magazines ; and 
that consequently it becomes them to re- 
flect whether they will any longer obey 
man rather than God. There is also 
another strong confirmation of what has 
been advanced, (says this persevering 
and consistent advocate of the truth,) in 
the fact, that others who are not Unita- 
rians have admitted the reasonableness 
of their objections, and the justice of 
their prayer. The Edinburgh Review 
for March 1821, says, that ‘ the esta- 
blishment compels a Unitarian to abjure 
his faith before it will allow him to 
marry.” * Unvitariaus are required at 
present,’ affirmed the Bishop of Worces- 
ter, ‘ to join in a service that implies a 
confession of faith repugnant to their 
conscientious feelings and opinions,’ 
* Really this is a most cruel requisition,’ 
observed Lord Holland; ¢ the Unitarian 
is to be required to repeat words to 
which it is avowed the priest annexes 
one meaning and he another. It is quite 
clear that such matters must be painful 


and revolting.” ‘A Unitarian is obliged,’ 
said Dr. Lushington, ‘ to utter with his 
mouth at the altar that which he abhors 
in his heart’ Such are the testimonies 
of persons standing high in character 
and station, and disinterested in the 
question, They ought to carry weight 
with them, and I thivk they must to 
every Unitarian that will reflect.”’ 

I hope that some of your readers will 
more fully notice this work, as discussion 
must be of service to the cause of truth 
and holiness, 

L. G. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Letters on Demono- 
logy and Witchcraft. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

In reading the Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott, on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
while I have been delighted with the 
abundance of interesting matter which 
he has brought together, and generally 
edified by the reasonable notions of re- 
ligion which that author seems to en- 
tertain, I have been much surprised at 
the misapplication made of one passage 
of Scripture, common, indeed, in the 
mouths of the reputedly orthodox, and 
which furnishes convincing evidence of 
the occasional unfaithfuluess of our com- 
mon version. ‘This passage is Jer. xvii. 
9, and the manner in which it is intro- 
duced by our author is this: ‘* The me- 
lancholy truth ‘ that the human heart is 
deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked,’ is by nothing proved so strongly 
as by the imperfect sense displayed by 
children of the sanctity of moral truth.” 
I cannot but regret that our author 
should have had the authority of the 
version read in all the churches in fa- 
vour of so unworthy and unchristian a 
sentimeut., It is scarcely to be supposed 
that he can be acquainted with the ad- 
wission of the Lexicographer Parkhurst, 
the bias of whose creed was in the op- 
posite direction. “ The English trans- 
lation desperately wicked, seems very im- 
proper. I do not find that the word ever 
denotes wickedness at all.”?, The render- 
ing of Dr. Blayney is, ‘‘ The heart is 
wily above all things; it is even past 
hope.” I doubt, however, whether he 


has correctly represented the meaning of 
the sacred writer, and am disposed to 
follow a manuscript numbered 173, by 
Kennicott, corioborated by the ancient 
Syriac Version, in omitting the conjunc- 
tion and in the passage, so that the 
translation may be, “ Man himself is 
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deceitful in heart above all, who shall 
kuow him"? A sense which I appre- 
hend harmonizes the passage with its 
conuexion, with the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, aud with our experience of human 
nature. This cannot, | think, be aflirm- 
ed of the Common Version, besides that 
in an important particular it is wholly 
unsupported by the original language. 

M. 


Extract from Orme’s Life of Owen. 
To the Editor. 
Sir, 

‘Tur following passage in Orme’s Life 
of Owen, a book well known among the 
Independents, might be of service to the 
writer, and perhaps to some readers, of 
a recent article in the Eclectic Review. 
It may not be without its use to readers 
of the Repository. 

**'There are many fine and important 
passages iv this work,* an attention to 
which on the part of believers would 
lead to much self-examination, watch- 
fulness, and humility. The remains of 
inbred corruption sufficiently account for 
the iittle progress which is too generally 
made iu the Christian profession, for the 
fearfvl misconduct and falls to which 
meu who have named the uame of Christ 
are frequently left; for the want of that 
solid peace and enjoyment of which be- 
lievers often complain; and for that 
couformity to the world, in its pleasures 
and vanities, which distinguish many, 
who would be offended if their Christian 
character were called in question. These 
things were matter of complaint and la- 
mentation in the days of Owen, and are 
no Jess sonow,. It is true, we have a 
larger portion of public zeal, and of 
bustling activity, in promoting the inter- 
ests of religion. This is well, ought to 
be encouraged—and must be matter of 
thankfulness to every sincere Christian. 
But the deceitfuluess of sin may operate 
as effectually, though less obviously, in 
many whose * zeal for the Lord of 
Hosts’ may appear very prominent, as in 
times when such exertious were not 
made. It is much easier to subscribe 
money to religious societies, to make 
speeches at public meetings, to unite in 
plans of associated usefulness, than to 
sit in judgment over our hearts, or to 
correct the aberrations of conduct, spi- 
rit, aud disposition. There may be 
much public professional warmth, and 
great inward private decay. ‘There may, 
in short, be a merging of individual, se- 
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cret religion, in the bustle and crowd of 
general profession and public life. ‘These 
things are suggested, vot for the purpose 
of discouraging public exertion and as- 
sociation for the diffusion of truth, but 
for the purpose of leading men te con- 
sider that, in our circumstances, genuine 
Christianity is not necessary to do many 
things which are now the objects of 
general approbation; and that such 
things, however excellent in themselves, 
are but poor substitutes for a life of holy 
obedience and converse with ourselves 
and with heaven. Such as engage in 
these objects would do well to read 
Owen on Indwelling-Sin.’— Pp. 315, 
316. 


* 





Chalmers and Channing. 


To the Editor. 
Sik, 

The following remarks on these two 
celebrated men occur ip a note at the 
end of ** Dialogues on Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, by the Rev. Robert 
Morehead, D.D., F. R.S.E., one of the 
ministers of St. Paul's Chapel, York 
Piace, Edinburgh.” = (Dr. Morehead’s 
book throughout breathes a mild, hum- 
ble, and amiable spirit, which, if it be 
an effect of his belonging to an episcopal 
but unestablished church, must almost 
make the reader wish that the Doctor’s 
brethren, in this country, could have the 
benefit of a similar position.) 

After speaking of Dr. Chalmers, the 
author goes on to say, 

‘There is only, | think, one other in- 
dividual in the present day, whose high 
qualifications entitle him to any thing of 
a similar influence, and he is the inha- 
bitant of another division of the globe, 
and the preacher, too, of a very different 
and even defective form of Christianity. 
I mean Dr. Channing. Yet, though with 
thevlogical dogmas as distinct and di- 
verging as they are themselves separated 
by their geographical position, aud with 
many discrepaucies, too, in the features 
of their mind and genius, I cannot but 
think that these remarkable men come 
vearer each other in their points of re- 
semblance aud uniou, than they are re- 
mote in their dissimilarities and division. 
They breathe the same spirit of an over- 
flowing zeal that the reign of the gospel 
may advance over the world, and the 
same deep conviction that, on the pro- 
gress of ‘ that kingdom which is to 
come,’ all the most glorious and spiritual 
triumphs of the human soul must de- 
pend. In the best sense of the Apostle, 
they are, therefore, ‘of one mind’— 
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while they will be classed, in the mere 
technical map of theology, as being de- 
cidedly autipodes. The high Calvinism 
of the one, or the dogged Unitarianism 
of the other, will be accounted, however, 
by the mind which surrenders itself to 
the purer influences issuing from these 
‘ master-spirits of this age,’ rather as 
their excrescences than their energies, 
as * the nodosities of the oak rather than 







its strength,’ as the spots which some- 
what obstruct their light and heat, more 
than the living fountain from which they 
flow. That fountain, indeed, ‘ who 
shall tell 2? Yet its streams can never 
be mistaken when they mingle, amidst 
all their diversities, in the same grand 
and united channel of the love of God and 
the love of man!” 
* 
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Miss Mary Roe, 

1830. Oct. 23, at Norwich, after a 
long and painfal illuess, Mary, elder 
daughter of Mrs. John Rok, ~The death 
of one so young and so promising is one 
of those dispensations which speak to 
every heart, more particularly to the 
young, and tell us by what uncertain ties 
our strongest affections here are bound. 
She had looked forward to life with 
** golden hopes” and bright anticipations, 
but at the age of twenty-one they were 
shrouded in the grave! So has it pleased 
a mysterious but all-wise Providence, 
and the reason for recording her humble 
name in these pages, is the hope that 
should the eye of the young glance for a 
moment on this frail memento, penned 
by the hand of affection, it may prove an 
incitement to them to be * ready also.” 
Worn by sickness and pain, she at length 
longed to be released from her earthly 
sufferings, and it pleased her heavenly 
Father that her release should be met by 
her with as bright an intellect and as 
ardent a hope as ever she had enjoyed 
in her days of bealth; the terror, the 
** sting of death’’ appeared to be taken 
away; and leaving those she loved, to 
use her own expression, “ she wished 
only to die!" Thus were the anxieties 
of those who most tenderly suffer this 
bereavement alleviated, and her parent, 
under this cousoling feeling, has “ not 
to earth resigned her, but to God,” in 
humble hope of a happy re-union, when 
the shades of this life are lost in the 
brightness of immortality ! 

WILLIAM FILLINGHAM. 

Nov. 13, after a long illness, borne 
with Christian patience and fortitude 
at his father’s house, aged 15 years, 
WittiaM, son of the Rev. William Fin- 
LINGHAM, of Congleton. He was inter- 
red on the 16th, when an impressive ad- 






dress was delivered to the friends of the 
deceased by the Rev. T. M. Williams, of 
Macclesfield (late of the Presbyterian 
College, Carmarthen). To a_ bereaved 
and sorrowing parent it affords no small 
joy to reflect that during the short space 
of human life allotted to his son, were 
evinced those traits of piety and virtue 
which held out a fair promise of useful- 
ness and respectability of character. And 
that these pleasing expectations should 
have been thus blighted by death, he 
conceives to be among those events 
which puzzle human reason satisfactorily 
to account for, but which will hereafter 
be found, like every other part of the 
divine proceeding, of all possible courses 
the wisest and the best. 





Mrs. ELizABeTH GILEs. 

Nov. 28, at Woodbridge, much re- 
spected, after a long affliction, borne 
with the most patient resignation to the 
Divine will, Evizapetn, the wife of 
Mr. Thomas Gites. 


Obituary of Rev. J. M. Beynon; ad. 
ditional particulars by Dr, Rees. 
To the Editor. 

Sir, 

I HAVE read with great interest the 
memoir, inserted in your last number, 
of my late excellent and esteemed friend, 
the Rev. J. M. Beynon, of Yarmouth. 
In what the writer of that affectionate 
testimony to his memory has stated, as 
to his deep and unaffected piety as a 
Christian minister, the impressive ear- 
nestness of his manuer as a preacher, 
and the amiable and exemplary virtues 
which, in all the intercourse of social 
and domestic life, lie uniformly displayed, 
I fully and cordially concur. 

The biographer seems not, however, 
to be fully informed as to the circum- 
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stances of Mr. Beynon’s early history, 
and [ solicit your permission to mention 
a few additional facts, which I am able 
to supply from authentic sources. Mr. 
Beynon received the principal part of his 
introductory classical education under 
the able instruction of the Rev. Solomon 
Harris, of Swansea, a man _ no less dis- 
tinguished by his sound classical attain- 
ments, and his extensive and varied eru- 
dition, as a scholar and a divine, than 
by the high and amiable excellences of 
his private life. During a part of the 
time he was at this school my late vene- 
rated father was his associate. In 1766, 
Mr. Beynon quitted the Grammar School, 
and was admitted a student at the Pres- 
byterian Academy, Carmarthen, of which 
the Rev. Samuel Thomas, and the Rev. 
Dr. Jenkins, both eminent for their 
learning and abilities, were at that time 
the tutors. Here he became again the 
fellow-student of my father, who, being 
two years his senior iv years, had pre- 
ceded him to college. In this institution 
Mr. Beynon passed through the regular 
course of four vears, at the termination 
of which, in 1769, being desirous of 
reaping the further advantages promised 
by an English Academy, he was admitted 
a student at Warrington. Here he re- 
mained three years, studying with exem- 
plary diligence the higher branches of 
the course under Dr. Aikin and Dr. En- 
field. 

Of Mr. Beynon’s contemporaries at 
the Carmarthen Academy few have been 
spared to reach so advanced an age. My 
honoured father preceded him to the 
grave six-and-twenty years. Those who 
now remain are, [ believe, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Evans, of Stockton-upon-Tees, the 
Rev. Theophilus Edwards, of ‘Taunton, 
and the Rev. John Davies, of London, 
men venerable alike for their years and 
their characters, To this brief list lam 
not certain whether I may not add the 
Rev. Rowland Smith, of Clare, in Suffolk. 


At the time Mr. Beynon was a student 
at the Carmarthen Academy it was cus- 
tomary to educate at that institution, 
upon a separate foundation, a certain 
uumber of young men for the ministry 
in the Church of England. ‘Two of his 
coutemporaries of this class are now 
living, sustaining a high rank io their 
profession—the Rev. Mr. Archdeacon 
Beynon, of Carmarthen, and the Rev. 
Mr. Jones, Vicar of Lewisham, Kent. 

The biographer has mentioned one of 
Mr. Beynon’s contemporaries at War- 
rington, the Rev. Philip Taylor, of Dub- 
lin. (Clarum et venerabile nomen.) In 
looking over the list of the Warrington 
studeuts at that period, | do not find 
myself able to add more than one name, 
and that is Mr. Robert Alderson, whose 
father was for many years the respected 
minister of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion at Lowestoff. Mr. Robert Alderson 
was educated at Warrington on the foun- 
dation of the London Presbyterian Fund. 
After quitting the Academy he officiated 
at Filby, where, if | remember correctly, 
Mrs. Alderson, who was the daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Hurry, of Yarmouth, was 
many years ago buried. He was also 
for several years the colleague of my 
much-estcemed and greatly - lamented 
friend, Mr. George Cadogan Morgan, as 
joint minister of the Octagon Unitarian 
Chapel, Norwich. Mr. Alderson after- 
wards quitted the ministry, the Unita- 
rians, and the Dissenters, embraced the 
profession of a barrister, became a lead- 
ing counsel on the Norwich circuit, and 
obtained the honourable appointments of 
Recorder of Ipswich, and Steward of 
Norwich. His son has also distinguished 
himself in the same profession, and has 
recently been elevated to the Bench as 
one of the new Judges. 

THOMAS REES. 
Lark-hall Lane, Clapham, 
December 13, 1830. 
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Hinckley Fellowship Fund. 


On Sunday, the 21st of November, a 
public meeting of the friends of the Uni- 
tarian canse was held at the Great Meet- 
ing at Hinckley, Leicestershire, for the 
purpose of establishing a society there, 





es 


to be designated the ‘* Hinckley Great 
Meeting Fellowship Fund.’’ At the close 
of the afternoon service, Mr. James Ea- 
glesfield having taken the Chair, the 
Rev. G. Skey proceeded to give an ac- 
count of the plan and objects of the in- 
stitution about to be formed, and read 
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an extract from the annual report of the 
Shefficld Fellowship Fund, (inserted in 
the Monthly Repository, November, 
1828,) detailing an account of the rise 
and progress of these useful institutions, 
under their lamented founder, the late 
Dr. Thomson, of Leeds. 

The rules of the Society were read 
over and adopted, and a President, Com- 
mittee, and officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year; and besides the monthly 
meetings of the Committee, Christmas- 
day was fixed upon for the general meet- 
ing of the Society. As no periodical 
publications are added to the Chapel Li- 
brary, it was resolved (in imitation of 
other societies mentioned in the above 
report) to circulate the Repository, Re- 
former, and other publications of the 
same nature, amongst those individuals 
of the Fellowship Fund who have not 
hitherto had an opportunity of reading 
them. Between thirty and forty persons 
immediately entered their names as sub- 
scribers; and we trust that much good 
will arise in the town and neighbour- 
hood from this institution, as soon as 
its plans are carried into operation, 


A Statement of Facts, Arguments, 
and Proceedings, in Opposition tu a 
certain Clause in the Birmingham 
free Grammar School Bill, \830: 
with an Appendix of Documents. 


In the year 1552, a Free Grammar 
School was founded in Birmingham, by 
King Edward VI., and endowed from the 
lands of a guild, then lately dissolved, 
From the great increase, in more recent 
time, of the population of Birmingham, 
a considerable portion of these lands has 
been built upon; and the income of the 
school, originally only 202 per annum, 
has gradually advanced to upwards of 
3000/.; will soon be 10,000/.; and at 
no very distant period, should the town 
continue to prosper, may be of double 
that amount. The school thus possesses 
ample means of affording every benefit of 
education to the children of all classes of 
the inhabitants; and all are deeply in- 
terested in the wise administration of 
its funds, 

King Edward, by his Charter, “ willed 
and ordained that there should be twenty 
men, of the more discreet and more trusty 
inhabitants of the town, parish, or manor 
of Birmivugham, who should be gover 
hors of the possessions, reveunes, and 
goods of the said school ;” and that, on 
the death or the removal of any of the 


governors, the remaining governors 


should choose his successor; no other 
qualification being required than what is 
above stated. 

The population of Birmingham, like 
that of all other great towns, is com- 
posed of persons of various religious de- 
nominations. It is generally supposed, 
that, at present, not more than one half 
of the inhabitants are members of the 
Church of England. Something similar 
has probably been the case, ever since 
the passing of the Act of Uniformity. 
It might not unreasonably be expected, 
therefore, that some of the governors of 
a school, founded for the common bene- 
fit of all the inhabitants, should be chosen 
from among the Dissenters. At no very 
remote period, a majority of them were 
of that description; but for many years 
past, there has not been a single Dis- 
senter among them: though it caunot, 
for one moment, be contended, that 
there have not been, at all times, among 
the Dissenters, persons in every respect 
well qualified for such an office. The 
Dissenters made no complaint; but hoped 
that the progress of better feelings would 
eventually relieve them from this un- 
merited proscription, 

It may, perhaps, be not improper to 
mention, that many persons, of some 
iufluence in the town, had long been 
auxiously endeavouring to prevent or to 
assuage all bitterness of party spirit ; and 
tu foster, among people of all religious 
persuasions, sentiments of mutual kind- 
ness and good-will, so conformable to 
the precepts of the gospel ; so conducive 
to the peace and comfort of individuals ; 
and so favourable to the prosperity of a 
great commercial and manufacturing com- 
munity. Their exertions appeared to 
have been productive of the desired ef- 
fect; and, on public occasions, the in- 
creased prevalence of liberal feelings and 
principles, in all sects and parties, had, 
for some years past, formed a common 
topic.of mutual congratulation. 

The governors of the Free School, in 
the year 1824, judged it expedient to 
apply to the Court of Chancery, and 
Subsequently to Parliament, for some 
enlargement of their powers; with 4 
view, it was presumed, of rendering their 
large income more extensively useful. 
Some dissatisfaction was occasioned in 
the town, by the proposed improvements 
never having been communicated to the 
inhabitants at large—the parties benefi- 
cially interested in the vast income, of 
which the governors are only the trus- 
tees: but there was no public expression 
of such a feeling ; and the governors were 
left at perfect liberty to form and mature 
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their plans, entirely at their own discre- 
tion, 

jt was not, therefore, without the 
greatest surprise, that when the gover- 
nors were on the point of bringing their 
proposed bill before Parliament, the Dis- 
senters accidentally discovered that it 
coutained a clause, directing that no per- 
son should be elected a governor, who is not 
a Member of the Established Church of 
England. 

‘The Dissenters were, at first, perfectly 
unable to persuade themselves that such 
a clause could form a part of the bill; so 
utterly at variance was it with the spirit 
of the times, and, as they had fondly 
hoped, with the spirit of the town. There 
seemed, likewise, vO motive for its in- 
troduction, The governors already pos- 
sessed the power of exclusion; they had 
long exercised it, to the entire exclusion 
of Dissenters: aud they might continue 
to exercise it, or forbear to exercise it, 
as, in their judgment, the interests of 
the school might, at any time, require. 
Why deprive themselves and their suc- 
cessors of a discretion, allowed by the 
Charter? But, above all, why, under pre- 
sent circumstances, stigmatize a large pro- 
portion of their fellow-towosmen, with 
whom they were associating on terms of 
the greatest apparent cordiality, by de- 
claring them for ever unworthy of a most 
important trust,—one which their ances- 
tors had often held, and never abused, 
and in the due discharge of which they 
were equally interested with all the rest 
of the inhabitants ? 

It was soon, however, ascertained, 
that a clause, to the effect above stated, 
did actually form one of the enactments 
of the proposed bill. And the indigna- 
tion which the intelligence excited among 
the Dissenters, was heightened by the 
discovery, that its insertion was no hasty 
resolution of the govervors; that the 
proceedings, of which it formed a part, 
had been before the Court of Chancery 
for several years ; and, so far as the ju- 
risdiction of that Court extended, had 
been finally settled some mouths before ; 
while, during the whole period of the 
proceedings, a circumstance, in which 
they were so materially concerned, had 
been studiously concealed from the par- 
ties, Whose privileges, interests, and even 
character, it was intended to affect. 

A Committee of the Dissenters imme- 
diately presented a strong remoustrance 
to the governors, against the introduc- 
tion of such a clause. The governors 


replied, that the clause had received the 
sanction of the Court of Chancery, and 


that they were no longer competent to with- 
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draw it. They did not, however, ex- 
press any regret at this inability. The 
Dissenters were, at the same time, in- 
forined, that a printed copy of the pro- 
posed bill, which none of them had yet 
seen, would be sent to Birmingham the 
next day; but they were not informed, of 
what they afterwards found to be the fact, 
that the bill had already been read a first 
time in the House of Lords, and was to be 
read A SECOND TIME, the very day that 
copy would arrive in Birmingham. 

The next step for the Disseuters to 
take, was to petition the House of Lords 
to be heard by counsel against the bill. 
Measures were taken to convene, as soon 
as possible, a general meeting of Dis- 
senters for that purpose. A petition was 
then agreed upon; and such was the 
excitement which the conduct of the go- 
vernors of the Free School had produced, 
that it received between SIX AND SEVEN 
THOUSAND signatures in the course of 
forty-eight hours. 

‘The Dissenters had already sent a de- 
putation to London, to take such mea- 
sures in their behalf as the urgency of 
the business might require. <A_ short 
statement of their case was drawn up, 
and submitted to several of the more in- 
fluential members of both Houses of 
Parliament. The Deputies had the great 
satisfaction of finding that all the parties, 
with whom they had interviews, ap- 
peared to eutertain the same opinion of 
the conduct of the governors of the Free 
School, with themselves. Several at 
once expressed their full conviction that 
the clause, to which the Dissenters ob- 
jected, would never receive the sanction 
of the Legislature. Every step, indeed, 
which the deputation took, furnished 
them with additional evidence, that bi- 
gotry and intolerance would receive no 
encouragement from the higher authori- 
ties of the State ; and that this attempt 
of a few individuals to re-establish, in 
their little jurisdiction, those disabilities, 
from which all classes of Dissenters had 
been so lately relieved by the repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts, would 
meet with almost universal reprobation. 

From the very first, therefore, they 
felt quite at ease with regard to the final 
issue of the business: and they were uot 
at all surprised when a distinguished 
nobleman, from whom, immediately on 
their arrival in town, they had received 
the most gratifying assurances of assist- 
ance, informed them that he understood 
the governors, without any further op- 
position, would themselves withdraw the 
clause. ‘The deputies, however, still 
thought it expedient that the petition of 
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the General Body of Dissenters of Bir- 
mingham should be presented. This 
was done, in the most able aud gratify- 
ing mauer, by Lord Calthorpe. The re- 
ception it met with from the House of 
Lords, was more favourable to the peti- 
tioners than could possibly have been 
anticipated. Not a single peer came for- 
ward to defend the clause oljected to. ‘The 
short discussion which took place be- 
tween the Lord Chancellor and the Earl 
of Eldon, only respected the proper 
course for the governors to pursue, in 
order to expunge it from their bill. The 
next day they entered into a formal 
agreement to take the measures, for this 
purpose, which had been recommended, 
‘They accordingly presented an humble 
petition to the Lord Chancellor, in his 
Court of Chancery, for permission to 
amend the bill, and THE CLAUSE Is NOW 
ERASED, 

‘Thus this extraordinary attempt of the 
governors of the Free School, to abridge 
the civil franchises of the Dissenters of 
Birmingham ; to brand them as persons 
for ever unworthy of a most honourable 
und important trust; and to revive 
against so large a portion of their fellow- 
townsmen the odious spirit of religious 
persecution, met with a signal and me- 
rited defeat, 

‘The Committee of Dissenters have or- 
dered this narrative, and the papers that 
accompany it, to be printed and circu- 
Jated, that their brethren, in all parts of 
the kingdom, may be iuformed of what 
has taken place in Birmingham, and, 
should it unfortunately prove necessary, 
be encouraged to resist similar aggres- 
sions. 


APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS, 


[Some of these being of minor impor- 
tance, or implied in other parts of the 
statement, ave omitted here.] 


Case of the Dissenters and others, in oppo- 
sition to a Clause in the Birmingham 
Free Grammar School Bill. | 
** In the year 1552, King Edward the 

Sixth granted Letters Patent for the es- 

tablishment of the Free Grammar School 

in Birmingham, and ‘ willed and or- 
dained that for the future there should 
be twenty men of the more discreet and 
more trusty inhabitants of the town and 
parish of Birmivgham, or of the manor 
of Birmingham, who should be gover- 
nors of the possessions, revenues, and 
goods of the said schoo] ;’ but the Char- 
ter does not prescribe any other limita- 
tion of the persons from among whom 


the Governors are to be successively 
elected. 

“The present governors of the school, 
nevertheless, have submitted to Parlia. 
ment a bill, which has been already read 
a second time in the House of Lords, 
and is to go before a committee of that 
House on Friday next, the 28th May in- 
stant, which coutains a clause (pp. 39, 
46) directing § that no person shall be 
elected a governor who is not a member 
of the Established Church of England.’ 

‘‘'To this clause the Dissenters from 
the Established Church, and others * 
who reside within the town, parish, and 
manor of Birmingham object, that it is 
not in accordance with either the letter 
or the spirit of the Royal Founder’s 
Charter, but in effect contravenes both. 
They further allege, that the proposed 
restriction does great injustice to a large 
and important portion of the inhabitants 
of Birmingham, by declaring them in- 
eligible to an office which, until within 
a recent period, some of their ancestors 
held, and uviformly administered with 
strict impartiality. 

** And above all, that this PRIVATE 
bill, in fact, involves a great PUBLIC 
principle ; since it proposes to re-esta 
blish, so far as the corporation of the 
Birmingham Free School is concerned, 
those disabilities from which Dissenters 
from the Church of England have been 
relieved by the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts. 

** As the school was founded for the 
common benefit of the town, parish, and 
manor of Birmingham, without excep- 
tion, it is submited that eligibility to the 
situation of governors should continue 
to be the privilege of all; the rather, 
since the harmony and good will of the 
town and neighbourhood are disturbed 
by the introduction of the proposed en- 
actment ; and would be yet more seri- 
ously injured by its becoming a law. 

** For these reasons the Dissenters 
resident in Birmingham respectfully hope 
that their case will be fully considered 
by the British Legislature, whose wise 
and just and salutary measures during 
the last two sessions of Parliament, in 





_* This was added purposely with the 
view of including both those who, al- 
though they do nut come under the éech- 
nical description of Dissenters or Protes- 
tant Dissenters, were yet aggrieved by 
the clause in question, and those (not a 
small body) members of the Established 
Church who cordially sympathized with 
their Dissenting neighbours aud fellow- 
towusmen, 
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behalf of Dissidents from the Established 
Church, will be docadly frustrated if the 
bill in its present form should be passed 
into a law. 

‘¢ A petition is in the course of signa- 
ture by the Dissenters of Birmipgham, 
to be heard by counsel against the BILL, 
and will be immediately presented. 

** Birmingham, May 20, 1830.” 


Evtracts from Resolutions of a General 
Meeting of Dissenters, §c., May 24, 
1830, convened by public Advertisement 
in the Birmingham Newspapers. 


RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 

“¢}. That this meeting has heard, 
with regret and indignation, of the at- 
tempt made by the governors of the Free 
Grammar School, in this town, to de- 
prive those inhabitants who are not 
members of the Established Church, of 
their eligibility to the office of governor 
of the said school. 

‘* 2. That the proscription thus at- 
tempted to be established is altogether 
unauthorized by the Charter of the Royal 
Founder of the school, Edward the 
Sixth, which merely directs that the 
governors shall be of the more discreet 
and more trusty inhabitants of the town, 
parish, or manor of Birmingham. 

** 3. That believing the contemplated 
system of exclusion, if accomplished, 
will attach a most unmerited stigma to 
those who, on principle, are dissentient 
from the Church of England, and that 
its natural tendency will be to revive di- 
visions and to perpetuate jealousies, 
which it has been the wise and benefi- 
ceut policy of the Legislature to heal and 
extinguish, this meeting feels greatly 
indebted to those gentlemen who have 
been the means of bringing the subject 
before their fellow-townsinen, and ap- 
proves and confirms the measures which, 
as a provisional committee, they have 
adopted to frustrate the object proposed 
by the governors. 

‘* 4. That petitions be immediately 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
praying that the bill may not be passed 
into a law in its present form. 

** 5. That the petitions now produced 
and read be adopted. 

“6. That the gentlemen who form 
the provisional committee, with power 
to add to their number, be appointed a 
committee for carrying the resolutions 
of this meeting into effect; and that they 
be authorized to take such further mea- 
sures as shall appear to them pecessary 
for the protection of the interests con- 
fided to their care.” 
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Matters agreed on between the Solicitors 
for the Parties, and in behalf of their 
respective Clients. 


** The Governors are to present a pe- 
tition to the Lord Chancellor, praying 
that the words requiring future Gover- 
nors to be of the Church of England, 
may be struck out of the schedule. 

“The bill not to proceed to any fur- 
ther stage, until his Lordship shall have 
decided upon such petition. 

“* In page 39 of the printed bill, be- 
fore the word £ birth,’ insert ‘ place of,’ 
and strike out ‘ qualification.’ 

“Jj. W. WHATELEY, 
* WILLIAM WILLS. 

‘© May 28, 1830.” 

Report, §c., of the Deputies sent to Lon- 
don on behalf of the Dissenters of Bir- 
mingham, Sc. 


*€ Public Office, June 4, 1830. 

‘The Deputies sent to London, to 
oppose the Free School Bill, on behalf 
of the Dissenters of Birmingham, being 
returned, and having delivered in a re- 
port of their proceedings, stating, amoung 
other matters,— 

“That the Governors of the Free 
School had agreed to petition the Lord 
Chancellor for permission to strike out 
of the bill the clause, directing that ‘ no 
person shall be eligible to be a Governor 
of the school who is not a member of 
the Established Church of England’— 
which petition, there can be no doubt, 
his Lordship will immediately grant ; and 
that they had likewise agreed, in the 
most prompt and conciliatory manner, 
to alter two other clauses in the bill, 
which appeared to admit of an interpre- 
tation unfavourable to Dissenters :— 

** RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 

‘That the highly gratifying report 
now read be received and approved ; and 
that the cordial thanks of the committee 
be presented to the gentlemen of the 
deputation, for the ability and zeal with 
which they have conducted, to a suc- 
cessful termination, the business en- 
trusted to their care.” 

Thanks were also voted to Lord 
Holland, the Marquis of Lansdown, Lord 
Calthorpe, Francis Lawley, Esq., and 
other Pailiamentary supporters or ad 
visers of the petitioners; to William 
Smith, Esq., M.P., the Chairman, and 
to the Committee, of the ‘ Deputies ap- 
pointed to protect the Civil Rights of 
Dissenters,’ and to John Wilks, Esq-, 
Secretary to the ‘ Society for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Liberty.’ 

(Signed) ‘* EDWARD CORN, 
“* Low Bailiff, Chairman,” 
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Letter communicating the euccessful result 
of the opposition made by the Dissenters 
in Birmingham to certain parts of the 
Free School Bill. 

‘© London, June 7, 1830. 
‘* Dear Sir, 

‘© T beg leave to acquaint you that the 
petition® was heard by the Lord Chan- 
cellor to-day ; and his Lordship ordered 
both the amendments to be made. 

** Yours truly, 
“J.W. WHATELEY. 

‘€ William Wills, Esq., Solicitor, 

Birmingham.” 


Lady Heveley’s Fund. 


A Mr, Josern Biower, Solicitor, it 
appears, to the prosecutors in this suit, 
has taken advantage of our notice of the 
proceedings to advertise himself in the 
Congregational Magazine as a zealous 
Anti-Unitarian lawyer. We hope this 
attempt “to invite the attention” will 
avail him, for he describes himself as a 
very civil man towards his opponents, 
and not at all addicted to ‘* savage hos- 
tility.’ We cannot, however, agree 
with him that the prosecutors are uot 
responsible for the suspension of the 
payments to the beneficiaries of the 
Trust ; the fact of their petitioning that 
the exhibitions might continue, shews 
that they were conscious of that respon- 


* The petition of the Governors that 
the obnoxious clause, &c., might be 
withdrawn, ‘This was the course pur- 
sued, agreeably to what had been pub- 
licly suggested in the House of Lords, 
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sibility, and uneasy under it; and, taken 
together with his effort to shift the 
blame to the Trustees, shews some shame 
at the first wounds they have inflicted in 
their holy war. Nor can we think that 
Mr. B, realiy suspected the Trustees and 
their solicitors of having written, or us 
of having consulted them about, the re- 
marks ov this prosecution in our No- 
vember number. He is welcome to our 
testimony to the certificate which, by 
this insinuation, he has obtained, that 
we are not their agents. And we thank 
him for his public admission of the fact 
that Lady Hewley’s bequests, whatever 
were her own opinions, were not re- 
stricted to the Trinitarian or Calvinistic 
sect, but left for ‘* godly preachers of 
Christ’s holy gospel, and for the encou- 
ragement of the preaching of the same 
in poor places.’’? If the Trustees have 
not conscientiously carried into effect 
this general and liberal instruction, let 
them abide the consequences. ‘This im- 
partiality is, we apprehend, the very head 
aud front of their offending. However 
that may be, we shall not be deterred 
from the expression of our opinions and 
feelings on this, or avy similar attempt, 
(if for the benefit of the legal profession 
such attempts are to be repeated,) to 
bring what the donors have left unre- 
stricted, within the grasp of a party 
whose objectis itsexclusiveappropriation. 





Ministerial Settlement. 

The Rev. H. Hawkes has accepted an 
unauimous invitation to become the per- 
manent minister of the New Unitarian 
Congregation in Norwich. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


One of the volumes, of the non-appearance of which D—e complains, has been 
published several years, and was announced in the usual Way. 


_— 


C. H. and J. L. in our next. A “ Constant Reader” (Nov. 12) is intended for 


insertion, 


ae 


Did vot J. forget that “ another year” 


preler & seasonable appearance ? 


would have commenced? Will he not 
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ERRATUM. 
Vel. IV. p. 69, col. 1, line 4, for ** This,’’ read /is. 




















